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Pru of the Week, 


TOTWITHSTANDING the comparative 
LN novelty and the practical importance of the 
new contest on the Upper Rhine for spiritual as- 
cendancy; the dispute between Turkey and 
Russia, with the imminent consequences, is still 
the absorbing question of the day. On the 
ground of armed contest, the fortune of war is 
not materially changed ; the most recent advices, 
while we write, ascribe the success of the moment 
to the Russians. After many oscillations of for- 
tune at the island near Giurgevo, the Russians 
appear to have remained masters of that limited 
ground ; but the constant wavering of fortune 
shows how nearly the forces were matched ; and, 
upon the whole, the balance of loss in killed and 
wounded appears still to side with the Russians, 
who repeatedly find themselves in detached 
parties confronting a superior force of Turks. 
The Turks also still remain in possession of 
Upper Wallachia; but both sides appear to be 
rather retracting from the line of conflict and 
falling back for the winter. There is some anti- 
cipation that after the rains, when the frost shall 
have set in, formal hostilities will be renewed; 
but we must anticipate rather a succession of 
skirmishes—a species of armed recreations—than 
pitched battles, or any contest which can decide 
possession of the territory. 

While the Russians and the Turks are at their 
old game of fighting, new propositions are said to 
agitate the councils of the Great Powers. From 
St. Petersburg is announced as forthcoming ano- 
ther circular to the European Courts, and another 
manifesto. It is one of the most enterprising of 
the great publishing firms; dealing, like some of 
our own London publishers, principally in fiction. 
From Austria is said to emanate a new proposi- 
tion for negotiations to be carried on in London 
—an old idea, at which Austria might very likely 
catch as a means of prolonging the fruitless 
palavers with which she has hitherto subserved 
the purposes of Russia. From Austria also, 
comes, it is said, another proposition—that the 
Four Powers should back out of every interven- 
tion, and leave Russia and Turkey to contest the 
matter alone ; but this we suspect to be no more 
than the repetition of an old story. Whenever 
it may have happened, it is understood to have 
been scouted by France; and if our Government 





wavered for a moment, ultimately it agreed with 
our ally. From France is understood to have 
come a proposal for a treaty between the two 
Western Powers, laying down the basis on which 
they would unite to enforce a conclusion of the 
contest upon that Power which has provoked it ; 
but we do not learn that our Government has 
signified its assent to this proposal ; which has, 
however, so far as it has been promulgated in 
England, obtained a very general approbation. 
These few facts appear to embrace the salient 
points in the present position of affairs. 

That Austria and Russia have conceived new 
hopes of subverting France, and so defeating the 
Western alliance, appears to be established by 
the countenance which the Emperor of Austria 
gives to the union between the Count de Cham- 
bord and the Duke de Nemours. The most 
ostentatious publicity is given to the most trivial 
forms in the interview between those two poten- 





tates out of work. Punch has ridiculed this 
ceremonious puffing of “ Henry the Fifth” and | 
his cousin, by announcements of the compliments | 
which they exchanged, the history of their re- 
ciprocal brandy-and-water, and the joint stirring | 
of the sugar therein. But in fact the jokes of | 
Punch scarcely transcend the elaborate solemnity 
with which some wandering court newsman tells 
how the Duke called the Count “ My King ;” 
and the Count called the Duke “ My Cousin ;” 
how the Duke would have kneeled, but the 
Count took him by both hands; and how the 
Count walked fifteen paces in order to receive 
the Duke exactly within the door. The court 
newsman, however, is but the tool; the Duke 
must be the prime mover of sending round these 
announcements, in order to impart to his enter- 
prise and to the gracious favours vouchsafed by 
Henry V. as much as possible the appearance of 
a legitimate reality and of an important event. 
The circumstances of the reconciliation have been 
communicated to those French Generals, Chan- 
garnier, Lamoriciére, and Bedeau, whom Louis 
Napoleon exiled; and they are understood to 
have expressed their satisfaction at the re-union. 
This would imply that a military connexion is to | 
be formed in France; Changarnier being the 
model of aristocratic disciplinarians; Lamori- 
ciére, a popular General, friend of “ ses enfans,” 
the soldiers; and Bedeau, the austere type of 
Duty. The Emperor of Austria supplies the 





| 


locale for this reception, invites the Princes to 





dinner, and is evidently giving them assistance 


[ PRICE "SIXPENCE. 


in a new conspiracy to subvert the French Go- 
vernment. 

Some anxiety has been created respecting the 
position of Servia. 
fessed a neutrality 
fealty to the Porte. 
permit the passage of Bosniac teoops in support 
of Omer Pacha, to 
receive a Russian consul without the exequatur of 
the Porte. And people are already anticipating 
a declaration of independence placing Servia in 
the position of Greece. The province has no 
claim to such a position, and. could scarcely 
sustain it, but may be the instrument for the 
enemies of Turkey. 

In Vienna, where the greatest efforts are 
made to prevent extremities, the hope of 
averting a wide and lengthened contest is 
rapidly dying away. People now say, in that 
optimist capital, that take their 
course; and although Austria has the deepest 
stake in the preservation of tranquillity, she is 
making up her mind to let the Czar and fate 
have their fling. Our own Government appears 
to drift the with 
sorriest reluctance ; wonder. 
Although publie opinion here is rapidly 
coming reconciled to the prospect of being 
obliged to maintain the position and fame of 
England, and the honour of her flag, habit ia 
strong with your Englishman, and the habit of 
peace sticks to him like a tourniquet Occasionally 
alittle incident helps this. The meeting in com- 
memoration of the Polish revolution in 1830, 
although it is an event of no political importance, 
limited, in its bearing, to the exiles who have, as 
it were, a personal interest in that unhappy land, 
and to those who are connected with them by in- 
dividual friendship, yet it has served as a bugbear 
for some, who are terrified even at the beard of a 
revolutionist, or who are misled by indifferent 
reports of speeches in foreign language. One 
phrase in an address, which was really admirable, 
has been grossly misapprehended, and it has been 
supposed that the guillotine was recommended 
by the orator, as the legitimateinstrument of re- 
volution. The meaning of the phrase was almost 
the reverse; but the use of the word was unfor- 
tunate, and the exulting uproar which it created 
among the histrionic disciples of Robespierre, 


The province has long pro- 


totally inconsistent with 


She hag not only refused to 


but has claimed the right 


affairs must 


towards same conclusion, 


and we do not 


be- 


gave countenance to the misapprehension. 
Nor can we attach much more importance to 
the meeting of the Protestant Alliance, at the 
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ATURDAY, 





dL to ex- 
rnment better protection for 


i was convene 





| tbroad, especially in cases where 
Vy persecute “l for Protestant Opl- 

The Papal aggression in Holland, the 

\| code, and the pew eode of Italy, with 
iof the Madiai and Miss Cuning- 

| ( e prominent topics, Lord Shattes- 
| Lupon our Government to be as bold 
| th, as forward as Cromwell, and as fiery 

\ 1: but the memorial could sugyest no- 

{ more energetic mm realizing these vigorous 
ms than to withdraw an ambassador from 

any ¢ Which should resort to measures so 
barbare those of ‘Tuscany and of Rome. 
T) “ lenin 1 il Hib prote nt conclusion of the 
vhat boastful language with which Lord 

Ss lu introduced the business of the 
eve _ fact is, that Protestants of Lord 
Shaftesbury 's s imp are, we believe, not prepared 
to tuke the st ps necessary for sustaining either 
{| loctri in religion, or their claim in 
po ; they are not prepared to defend the 
weak; they are not prepared to be martyrs. 
Canon Miller, who saw the false logie of the pro- 
ra iy Which proposed to dictate internal laws 
to a foreign gia tan declared that there 
was no ho pe of success by that means; that true 


rel 1can only be sown in catholic countries by 


th 








loosenmy , ground with the blood of martyrs. 
But we do net learn that Mr. Miller destines 
even one ounce of his canonical blood to that 
blessed purpose. Nor has Miss Cuninghame 
been subjected to actual depletion on account of 
| Liious « nt husi: ist. hese are the Thartyr- 
dl sto which English Protestants safely adhe ‘re, 

Freemasons’ Tavern and Exeter Hall. They 
do not yo forth as martyrs, they do not go forth 

defenders either of the faithful or of the per- 

ay 

| t that there is no work for Protestants: 
there jore than one ground on whieh their 
ease Is to be sustained. Piedmont has been 
ly etly sup port d, although it is a ecoun- 
try Whose position involves a species of national 
Protestantism, in many respects more hopeful 
for the overcoming of Rome than any case of 
individual proselytism. Rome, too, is making 
eneroachments, as we have mentioned, on the 
Upper Rhine; an ecclesiastical province, created 
in that part of Germany, which includes Wir- 
ten bua iT, Jaclen, Nassan, and Hesse. The chureh 
of Rome has claimed the right of appointing to 
a istical offices without consent of the State; 
the Governments have resisted such acts ; in re- 
taliation the Archbishop of Freiburg has exeom- 
municated the officials. Priests reading the ex- 
communication in churches have been arrested, 
and there the matter stands. The arrogant 
Arch shop and bis clergy are sustained by the 
lelive sympathy of the hierarchy in Austria, and 
by the krehtb ishop of Posen; so that the contest 
involyes a very extensive territory ; and on this 
ground, again, we see how acquiescence in the 
tyrannical presumptions of the Absolutist Powers 
facilitates the encroachments of Rome. 

Our ‘chy has been conseerating two 
Bishoy l rinister the functions of the ¢ church 
at Natal anda Gr: aham’s ‘Town; the Protestant 
All e meets in Fre emasons’-hall for the pur- 
pose of pers poe Clarendon to eoerce the 


‘Tuscany, and, 
Pope, or to alarm the paltry Go- 
ral; but the real contest he- 
rroat principles of oppression and 
‘Absolutism 


Duke of 
the 


> yy 
ori 


| 
’ 


and ultra-montanism 
le, and Constitutionalism and free- 
1 } : e 
iscience on the other, is suffered to 


rable way before the representatives 

onal authority in Europe can make 

ae ] ‘ 

nds to a determined stand on behalf 
' 


ICS 5 





Our own allairs at home do not present much 


subject for remark. he strike in Lancashire 
eontinues. We micht almost stereotype the 
statement on the subject. The contribution to 
the committee at Preston keeps Up ; but at 





dat 


other pla es the working people 
weepting the offer of the masters eonve ie in 
peni ng of their mills for a short time—only 


s a week,—and the attempts to procure 








support, whether for the strike or for the 1 
pos * parhament.” in new quart rs, do 

‘xpeci d response, Bi rhiinye 
] ’ 


. responds with apathy and w ith 


opper-piate prunters 





if possible, | 








to driv 


} . 1 
charged 


ith attempting 
! 





from employment, establishes the right of working 
yy pl ‘to send one of their I umbe r to Cove ntry - 
so that they do not threaten t] employers with 
any bad consequcnees for continuing the man in 
service, In this case the motive of dislike was, 
that the man had acted for substitute in the 
house of Mr. Tallis, where workmen ha 1 struck 


The caution of Mr. Baron Alderson, 
rinters would have done better if they 

instead of jointly will not 
making the working classes 


for wages. 
that the } 
had acted separately i 
have the effeet of 


better understand the law, because his qualiti cil 
tion not positive. In fact, it ¢ ily weakens Unew 
confidence in the law by making them suppose 


that the judge is * “them 

Another report has been issued by a committee 
of the Oxford Tutors’ Association. It contains 
several recommendations on the subject of um- 
versity education, and indulges in severe eriti- 
cisms on the scheme of the commissioners, which 
it describes as “far too revolutionary.” The 
Tutors seck to deve lope a wider system out 
the existing elements, rather than to introduce 
any organie changes. Their suggestions, however, 
do not seem to attack the great ev il of the presc nt 
system, which affords no stimulus to exertion on 
the | vart of the Tutors 
the t niversity into the hands of men whose duty 
it is to teach every conceivable subject, without 
leaving time or holding out oo ‘ements for the 
successful prosecution of any particular branch of 
learning. 

Australian shipping has been illustrating the 
great defect in the conduct of emigration ships, 
of which the colonists, in New South Wales, are 
complaining. The Adelaide, not the worst vessel 
hel mnging to the Royal Australian Mail Steam 
Packet Cc ompany, has been abandoned by the 
under-writers. The Company has been sustaining 
atrial, brought by a passenger home in the no- 
torious steamer, Welhowene, the charge involving 
complaints of the most filthy condition and food 
on board. And, through the 
the master, Mr. Hernaman, the ship Meridian 
has been lost, on the island of Amsterdam, on tho 
voyage to Sydney. 
the most striking stories of shi ipwrecks in the his- 
tory of the sea, excellently told by a gentleman 

connee ‘ted with the Vorning Chronic os, who took 
a leading part, after the shipwreck, i in rescuing 
the pe ople, and keeping order amongst them, and 
economising their stores, for the thirteen days 
during which they were confined on the desert 
island. From the initial * L,” and other cireum- 
stances, we conjecture the writer to be Mr. John 
Leitch. whose name has been mentioned before, 
in the literary part of our paper,—mentioned for 
his accomplishments and his wit, but now immor- 
talised by Vie fortitude and courageous humanity. 

Practical Positivism making way. Even 
emigrant ships are better managed than they 
used to be, before the Passengers’ Act; for 
the hardships of the Welbourne present no 

| 

varallel with the miseries habitually endured on 
oe the North-American ships, some few years 
since. At home we are beginning to conquer the 
material ills, which we have suffered to conquer 
us so long. John Simon has been telling the 
City of London how te attack the cholera at its 


igainst 


is 


foundation, in the sewer; and his masterly Report 


has had so great an effect, that people are ac- 
tually expecting that the City will go and do 
what their admirable medical officer tells them. 


aCal 
THE 


WRECK OF THE MERIDLAN, 


















Tue Moi ning ¢ hronicl pul lished ye ste rday i l ‘count 
of a shipwreck out in the Indian Ocean, on a rocky 
island, far away from all land. It is from the pen of 
a ventleman connected with that journal Mr. John 
Leitch, we presume, from the initials. He cates his 
account from Port Louis, Mauritius, October 12. The 
Meridian was a first-class ship, commanded by an 
able and estimable man, who had been four times 


to Sydney. 
only ten able 


But the ship was undermanned, having 


seaman to work the ship, although her 











crew was nominally twenty-three. Consequently, no 
look out could be wlarly kept. We append some 
extracts from ‘* L.’ letter, giving a graphic and 


touching account of some of the dangers undergone by 
the passengers :— 

“We had one of the finest passages that eve rwa 
till we reac ‘hed the 20th degree of south latitud 
we met witl h bal Ning win Is, 


made, 

After thay 

calms and oui, and soon 
? 











atterwar cide doe tye ver, did not 1 my. 
Bat on the nig t of August, when we were 
running for St. the captain wished to sigh 

in order to correct a suspected r in his ehr ieter 
we encountered a strong gale, whieh induced the captain to 


aller our course, and bear up 


of 


_ and throws the education of 


reckless sailing of 


This last event forms ge of 


for Amsterdam, an island in 








meridian 















sale of longitud St. Paul's, = 

iles to the southward of it. The gale continued all picts 
ind the following day, in the course of which we pass it 
barque John eee London, bound for = ev, and 
hich we ascertained, by a printed list of de ‘ te 
ha lett Gravesend fourteen davs before hy > hal 
gpok veral vessels in the course of the voyage, and had 
iwarialdy found, on comparing notes, that we had ma . 
juicker passage than any of them. Captain Hen n 
was sWongly influenced by a sense of p . 
tion: he could nat bear to be beaten by id 
oon alter passing the Johu Sugars, he ship's 
course to be altered a point, stecring E. : let 
the Meri lian ) more freely before the wind, th igh the 
ht was very dark, the gale imereasing, and he himself 

\ ut s chronometer ‘quired « rect Hoe 

told “a ers that he « ype ed to make \y lam 
! twel ‘ k at night we he contented | f 
fr. Lamburd, the lirst mate, whose watch on 

need at six o'clock, to keep a good lool ¢ 





‘to that officer to state, that he, as las 
» oflicers and crew, had been up all the pr 
and was, no doubt, much fatigued; but it is 
truth to add, that there was 


no look-out n 
and that he and the whole of his wateh 








i rec (OX. 
cept the man at the wheel) were engaged a little betore 
seven o'clock in baling the water out of his cabin, whieh 
had been partially inundated by a sea, which had just be. 


fore then burst over the vessel. After this the course of 
the vessel was altered, by the ce aptain’s direction, to east, 
hings in the cuddy had just been cleared away, 
of the chilklren were being undressed, when a 
smart shock shook the vessel from stem to stern. At first 
I believed that we had run foul of another vessel, but in a 
minute or two afterwards five or six more violent shocks, 
accompanied by a peculiar grating sound at the bottom 
of the vessel, left no room tor doubt upon the nature of 
the misfortune which had befallen us. Mr. Tulloch, the 
second mate, who came shortly afterwards into the eudd ly 
for an instant, told me in plain terms that the vessel was 
on shore, and for a time all was confusion, terror, and 
des} ar. 








‘The moment that the vessel struck, Captain Her. 
naman, who was standing in the passage leading to 
the cuddy, rushed up the poop starrs, exclaiming three 
times,‘ Where is Mr. Lamburd? (Mr. Lamburd, as he 
SESE If told me aft rwards, was going at the time towards 
the valley tire, on the main-deek, tor the purpose of light- 


ing his pipe.) As the captain gained the quarter-deck, the 
awful truth burst upon him, and, with another excla- 


mation of ‘My God! it is the island! he seized the 
whe and put the helm hard a-starboard. He then 
stripped off his coat, waistcoat, and trousers, shouted, 





*Ne 2 every man for himself, and bade one of the hands, 
named Charles Snow, assist him in casting off one of the 

i-coops. While they were thus engaged a heavy sea 
burst over the poop, and swept him and Snow overboard, 
but Snow caught a rope as he fell, and climbed up again 
into the mizen rigging on the port side, and thence over to 
the starboard side of the poop deck, from which he de- 
scended to the main deck, and sought a temporary refuge 
in the main rigging. Mr. Lamburd and some of the crew 
climbed into the maintop, others held on to other parts of 
the rigging, exposed, of course, to the fury of the waves, 
which repeatedly washed over them. 

* Meanwhile, the situation of the passengers in the 
*tween-decks was awful in the extreme. The vessel lay 
very much over on her port side, towards the shore, and 
every sea that swept over the decks deluged the 
cabin with water, and broke in the cabins on the lee side in 





second 


less than five minutes after the vessel had struck. Ina 
few minutes afterwards, the water rose so high that it 
reached to the waists of those who had cabins on that side, 
and some were immersed almost as high as their necks 
before they succeeded in climbing over the tables and 
reaching the starboard side of the vessel. There they re- 
mained in the expeetation of instant death, clinging to 
every projection that offered itself, lest they should be 
washed away by the seas which came pouring down the 
hatchway, till about half-past nine o'clock, when Mr. 
Worthington, the third mate, and Snow, the sailor already 


ned, assi ted by Mr. Tulloch, the second mate, came 
down at the risk of their lives to extricate the wretched 
creatures from their perilous position. With great ditfi- 
culty aud danger ~for the cargo was now floating about in 
the ‘tween hreatening destruction to all with whem 


Mmenti 








it came in contact —this obj ot was accomplished, after the 
lapse of about an hour, when the breaking up of the vessel 
seemed imminent. The lower deck had given way, and 
one poor woman, the last who eseaped, fell into the hold 





the provisic m tins, hut was dragged out, dreadfully 
bruised, by two of he x children, and passing along by the 
sills of the the starboard side, which still 
stood firm, they were helped up the companion-ladder by 
the sailo e Snow. The mother, bruised as she was, came up 
last, and she had hardly placed her foot on the deck when 
the ids ” was washed away bya sea, As the 
cabin passengers came up from below they were pi assed 


among 


cabin doors on 





second- 





into the cuddy, where the chief-cabin passengers were 
nearly all assembled, or they huddled together im groups 
by the steward’s pantry, presenting a most pitiable spee- 
tacle. Many of them, the younger children particularly 
Were ir night dresses, having retired to bed before the 
Vess suck, and all were pe to the skin and 
sl ns — with cold. They were rather excited at first. but 
soon, however, beeame calm, and seemed prepared io meet 


the fate which they fe It awaited them, sooner or later, with 
becoming resignation to the will of God. 
“To th chi f cabin, the 


rvs, though equally alarming, was yet compar ative ly com- 


situation of most of the passen- 





dle. All the ladies, and some of the gentlemen, had 
stationed themselves on the starboartl side, and thus 
escaped the heavy seas which poured every other inute 
through th kylights s, and drenched to the skin those gen- 


tlemen who were compelled to stand on the port side, and 
to cling to the table for support. One of the lamps was 
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, isly extinguished, but an er was kept t a 
ud procured a supply f candles from t the 
while a passeng r held another lamp 
as the swing lamp if it should be put out 
» two or three times in the course of the eve 
2 ret, for a long time, little or no inform 8 
wh t wi g outside, and we had therefor d 
an pt to leave the ship, but to remain by th 
a ‘a g as she would ld together, and when she 
ke u leavour to reach the shore, as we st might, 
eces of the wreck. Our situation, howev 
. d ute that I believe verv few cherished ¢ 
‘ for my own part IT exhor all about 
k no more of this life, but to implore God's 
: und forgiveness while there was yet time ‘vouchsafed 
Hit » the mizen, which passed through the centre 
of t ldy table, had remained firm, but soon after 
p wk it be~an to surge up and down, breaking up 
th rs which formed the roof of the cuddy, and 
m x still more freely than before the s as which washed 
’ VF the kyl glits. We had alr a 
t ns some out! t which carried of 
s fas t poured in, becnuse otherwise we st all have 
heen dr d two or three times over as we stood; but 
t wdiate danger which was apprehended was, that 
th zen would go by the board, and, carrying the tables 





w t in its fall, hurl us all to destruction. 

“In the meantime an important event had occurred, of 
which we were not apprised till some time afterwards. 
The mainmast fell about half-past one o'clock in the m 
ing, and t I 


iin 
on the main deck. 


rli- 
two, close to the after hatch- 


tet vessel parter 
wav The mainmast deseended gradu- 
ally, with all the rigging standing, athwart the breakers 
to the boulders above, thus forming a kind of bridge be- 
tween tl ship ind the shore, of which such of the sailors 
as had not already landed, were not slow to avail them- 
selves. Some of the vounger men among the passeng 
followed their example; but no efforts were made by 
unen generally, who alone could be of any service under 
stances, to save the women and children. Mr. 
Worthington, however, the third mate, declared that he 
would not leave the vessel till every woman and child had 











such ciret 
















quit lit, and he and Snow repeat ily passed over from 
the shore to the ship, and back again, though knocked 
down several times by heavy seas, in ore to conduct those 
who would venture over it.” Mr. Tulloe! Iso, though he 
did not cross to the ship afier he had got on shore, was vet 
very active in assisting the passengers to land. I left the 


cuddy myself as the dawn was just breaking, and though 
overwhelmed tor an instant by a heavy sea in my transit, 
IT reached the shore without much difficulty. It was then 
about 4a.m., and the sight that presented itself to my 
eves was indeed appalling. Before me lay huge boulders, 
piled up irregularly, till they reached an altitude of 40 

, Where they were hemmed in by a perpen- 


feet or 50 fe 
dicular wall of black ferruginous rock, about 100 feet 

h, rendering a further advance from the sea in that 

direction impossible. A small portion of the forecastle of 
the Meridian was still visible above water, but the rest of 
the forepart of the vessel was completely broken up, and 
vieces of the wreck were dashed by every sea on the rocks. 
Whe sailors—though, with the exceptions already men- 
tioned, they had done little or nothing to assist in the 
escape of the passengers—had not been idle since they got 
on shore. They had lighted a tire, and had opened several 
bales of clothing, which was distributed freely among all, 
as soon as they set their foot on the rocks. Hundreds of 
yards of execllent new flannel, perfectly dry, and 
hundreds of red and blue serge shirts were shared out 
anong men, women, and children, as they arrived; and 
it is not going too far to say that, but for this providential 
supply, half of the women and children must have soon 
perished from wet and cold. Before sunrise, by God's 
merey, every soulon board had escaped trom the wreck, 
with the exeeption of the unfortunate captain of the 
Meridian, the old cook, Thomas George, and a Swiss 
steerage passenger, named Pfau, all of whom were washed 
olf the deck soon after the vessel struck. 

But their reseue left them in Amsterdam, that rude 
rock in an unfrequented sea. Some of the sailors got 
drank, and few provisions were saved. By the evening 
we had got two bags of biscuit, one of them a good deal 
damaged by salt water, several tins of salt herrings, 
two or three pieces of salt beef, and a few bottles of port 
wine. A biscuit for every adult, and half a biscuit for each 
of the children, were served out as rations for the day, and 
herrings to those who chose to take them, but as no fresh 
water had yet been found, there were but few applicants 
for them. Half a glass of port wine was also served out 
among the women and children, but none could be spared 
for the men—some of whom wanted it badly enough 
though many had drunk quite enough spirits in the course 
of the day to render such a stimulus superfluous. That 
night all of us, except a few of the women and children, 
for whom a sort of tent had been prepared, with the help 
of a few boards and a sail, lay down on the rock—a hard 
couch for people who had probably never passed a night in 
the open air in their lives, except on the top of a stage- 
coach, well wrapped up in shawls or over-coats. The tol- 
lowing day (Friday) much more activity was shown in 
collecting provisions, and Mr. Scoltock, a London white- 
smith, one of the second cabin passengers, discovered a 
place about a third of a mile to the eastward of the wreck, 
where an ascent to the top of the cliff was practicable. At 
this point the cliff was about 200 feet above the level of 
the débris, which served as a breakwater against the surf, 
and thither the seamen repaired in the evening, followed 
bv a few of the passengers. 











some 


It was no easy matter to scale 
this aseent, for about 15 feet from the top a perpendicular 
mass of rock hung over the path, but the sailors passed 
down two guide ropes for the men, and a third for hauling 
up the women and cl n. The majority of the pas- 
passe 1 the mght 





sengers, with Mr. Lamburd and my 
as before, on the rocks: ; 
was dety 

















” but on the next day, Saturday, it | should 
‘rmined that a general removal to the new encamp- | posited in safety at the 





ment on the cliff should take place without delay, lest the 
women and children, cramped and chilled as they were by 
cold, exposure, and want of exercise, should lose the use of 
their limbs, for the sb arp amd jagged edges of the rocks 
made walking both difficult and dangerous. © © © We 
had now only enough biseuit to last a week, a canister 


halt full of preserved potatoes, a few cases of preserved 


meat, a large canister of very gow! tea, five r SIX pres 


alt beef, two hauns, about twenty-tive cases of 


brandy and win 





ady mentioned and a 








of port, claret, and champagne, with a box of ra 
dogen or so of cand!) five boxes of luciter mat 
double-barrelled guns, a six shot revolver, two 








pistols, five flasks of gunpowder, and a sma qu 
hot and some bullets. These were all the means and ay 
phances we possessed for the sustenance of 105 ™ sa 
large portion of whom were wou amd young chil- 
dren, incapable of doing anything for themselves. Th 
people on the ciif, however, picked up about six or 
seven dozen of whale birds, which had been half 
roasted in their nests in an msane attempt to fire 
the jungle on the top of the cliff on the Friday night 
passengers were generally exaploved in erecting tents 












1uts, nd making themselves as comfortable on the op 
of the cliff as circumstances would perwit, while some 
amused themselves by g y out shooting, and others 
tempted to acquaint themselves with (he bearings of their 
new position by ascending the mountain, an eflort which 
the thick jungle, formed by a sort of cane, standing from 
5 to § feet high, rendered futile 


“The Sunday night I passed again with Mr. Lamburd 
on the rocks by the stores, in no very buoyant frame of 
mind, but net without an humble hope that the all- 
powerful Being who had so mercifully preserved us from 
death by d 


still 


rowning and cold, might stall pont out some 
means for our deliverance. LTneed not attempt to 


seribe, 





therefore, what my feelings were when I received, on the 
following morning, the unlooked-for intelligence that a 
ship was rounding the point, and that she had twice 


answered our signal flags 
shirts and some 
ensign. 


n the cliff, consisting of two red 
white flannel, by lowering her 
Very soon afterwards [ saw the vessel myself. 
was a whaler, apparently of about 300 tons, and still 
kept her ensign flving. After a time she tacked, and tried 
to stand in, but the wind blew so hard from the land that 
she was compelled again to stand out to sea.” 

Here is an account of a might on that bleak shore 

“The sole addition to our stores on Sunday was two 
baskets of dried apples; and Monday night closed in, with- 
out any greater augmentation of our supples than four 
tins of smoked herrings. T bad been asleep about half an 
hour when Mr. Lamburd, who tock the first watch, roused 
me with the news that the wind was blowing strong to- 
wards the land, and that the sea was rising fast; and he 
intimated that it would be advisable to look out for some 
lace of greater security, where we might pass the night. 
lis views on the expediency of a removal seemed justitied 
by a heavy fall of spray, which soon afterwards dashed up 
the rocks, and nearly extinguished our watch-fire. How- 
ever, we resolved not to desert the post unless it should be- 
come absolutely necessary, and after making up the fire 
again, we lighted a lantern, and searched for the highest 
bit of rock we could find. About 20 feet above the place 
where the stores were kept there was a small projecting 
ledge of rock, upon which there was room for two persons 
to sit, with their legs hanging over, and having removed 
thither the biscuit and some other perishable stores, we 
again descended to the fire, which was now blazing away 
merrily, and we began to hope that, after all, our appre- 
hensions might prove unfounded. But a second shower of 
spray, followed soon afterwards by a third, and then by a 
heavy sea-top, which completely extinguished the whole 
mass of burning timber at once, drove us away to our place 
of refuge, and with an anxious heart T watched the onward 
progress of the waves, which threatened to deprive us in 
one night of our only means of subsistence. The rollers 
swept on towards the shore in one Immense contimuous 
wall, far as the eve could reach on either side, till they 
touched the reef, which was about half a mile distant, and 
then broke in incessant thunder, the boiling surf rushing 
furiously onward towards the wreck, scattering right and 
left the huge pile of wood which had been driven between 
the hull of the vessel and the shore, and with it all our 
hopes of further supplies from that source. The gale in- 
creased, and the sea repeatedly washed up to the holes in 
the rock in which the herring-tins and other heavy stores 
had been deposited, and for about an hour there was every 
reason to apprehend that we should ourselves be washed 
off from our narrow resting-place. Five times did a sea 
break over a huge mass of rock which lay a little below us, 
and which, from its immense size and position, we thought 
would have proved an impassable barmer. Once a sea 
washed Mr. Lamburd’s feet, but, by God's mercy, the gale 
abated a little towards morning, and when day broke, we 
had the happiness to find that none of the stores were 
injured, though the spray had broken over all of them. 
But nothing remained of the accumulated mass of drift 
wood which had been forced up by the waves between the 
vessel and the shore; nor of the stores which for five days 
had no doubt been preserved under it. The mizen had 
given way, and all that remained of the once proud Me- 
ridian was the mere outer planking, or skin, as it is called, 
of the poop, which had been driven nearly end on towards 
the rock, and lifted at least ten feet higher than it was on 
the Monday evening. If the sea had been as high on the 
night of the wreck, not ten persons could have escaped 
with their lives. On the top of the cliff the tents were 
nearly all hlown down, and great anxicty was felt about 
our fate; but we did not wait for inquiries, for T had re- 

!ved now, as our last chance of escape from inmninediate 
starvation, to assume an authority which certainly did not 
belong tome, and Mr. Lamburd had consented to proces d 
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at once to the cli, and summon all hands to rescue the 
provisions, with a messave from me that not a single ration 
be issued for the day, until the stores depo- 


imi were 
Accordingly Mr. 


encampment, 
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which we had to tra { t 1 sw “ 
were destined to undergo beter ir final res | 
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fully caleulated up ir ar al that ever prornt 
where his ship was in waiting receive u lislance 
by the coast was only about tw miles, aml we ourselves, 
though we did not know what t uw wa rtained 
the same unpresset But a heavy gale of » prang up 
soon after the boat left us, and it was with great difleulty 
that the captain and his boats crew were « walled t ran 
their ship. The vessel was obliged t fand out neon 
immediately, and when the gale ceased, which was till 
$8 hours afterwards, the brave fellows we sO) on 

the island of Amsterdam. Happily for us, we wer 








the knowledge of this mist ine, for I mult tha 
would otherwise have laid wnoon the rocks lie, before 
they had half gone through that terrible journey of twelve 
miles. 

They had a terrible journey through the thick strong 
reeds, and along the edge of the chit to the place of em- 
barkation 

“The greater portion of the whole route ran through a 
thick jungle of tall, green cane, generaily much higher 
than a man’s head, and asionally upterspersed with 


patches of sharp-poiunted rushes In making thie path the 
seamen, who had been our pioneers, had kept so close to 
the edge of the cliff that the 
sary to avoid a false step, which would have been followed 
by certain destruction. In some the 
ath was actually over the edge of the clif, and the foot 
Vina nothing to rest upon but the canes which had been 
crushed aside by the first comers. Wherever this was the 
case, the path always took a sudden bend to the left, as if 
the seaman who for the time being was the loader of the 
advance party, had been suddenly awakened to a sense of 
the danger which he had incurred, To make another path 
was impossible under the circumstances. It required the 
whole we ight of the body to force a single step t! rough 


utmost viynlance was neces. 


instances, imdeed, 


the dense Jungle, which was so high and strong, and closed 
up again se rapidly, that nothing but a number of men tramp- 
ling close upon one another's hecls could ever have made a 
track. Besides, it was necessary to keep the eve constantly 
on the ground, in the 
pointed pieces of rock which ever and anon lay in wait for 
the unwary, and which were even to the most 
cautious, of mar roms. © © ® 





order to avoid chasms and sharp- 


the oecasion 

“Tt may here be mentioned that on the second evening 
of the journr vy, just as the large p which | was 
travelling had taken up their ground for the might, a tall, 
appeared on the brow ofa 
and told us that he 


ariy with 


garb 


hill which we had Just descr nded, 


powe riul man, in a sailors 
was 





the mate of the boat which we had seen the day before, 
and that he had been landed by Captain Ludlow for the 
express purpose of looking after us. He had already 
made his way across the mountain to the encampment 


on the cliff, and having slept there on the Wednesday 
night, he was now on his return to the cabbage-garden, 
where we were to be embarked. He told us that the cottage- 
garden was only a mile further, and that if we could only 
contrive to walk that distance, we should find plenty of bread 
and plenty of meat. The wt party sprung up at this an- 
nouncement, as if they he received an 
electric shock; hunger and exhaustion were alike for- 
gotten for the moment, and every one strugg on as far 
as he could, till darkness fell upon the now widely-separated 
party, and made a further advance for the might im- 
posmble. And here it is but an act of justice to mention 
the obligations which the passengers in general incurred 
to the seaman in question, Sinith by name, and an bng- 
lishman by birth. On their arrival at the encampment 
ground on the following evening, he did everything in his 
power to assist and encourage the jaded travellers; he 
pointed out the locality of the cabbage-garden, assisted in 
the search for water, which was very scarce, and assured 
them that Captain Ludlow would make every exertion m 
his power to take every man, wornar i child from the 
island. We had never doubted, from the first moment that 
the whaler answered our signa us 
in some wav or other, and the circumstance of Captain 








f simpuitanedusly 








. that she would aseret 








Ludlow’s having landed one of los own men inst 1 all 
with additional contiden but our hopes of cecape from 
famine were greatly daslied by Smith's declaration that 


neither biseuit nor beef could be found in the eabbage- 
garden, where Captam Ludiow had promised te deposit at. 
The supplies which we had brought with us w C%- 
hausted, and all han especially the women and younger 


children, were now reduced to such a etate of weakness, 
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to all who thought about the matter 
t possible for a great many of us to 
' idle of the next week. There was 
bbinire rus to eat, for after hearing 
ta it food (which was made in pertect 
( tain Ludlow had promised to leave a bag 
v barrel of y t the cabbage-garden, but 
if id ° so by the gale whi r g 
t vn AW the herring tins as us¢ 
hit to boil tl hha i There 
{ th , anny ay 
| ,! ri } ‘ 
Naa i the pa 1 Teneamped 
I i ! btaim a 1 ot 
eth | { i LV nth wW he 
1 tl unda ( ! ul dth of S pteml er) 
1 still ynsaof the ship, the raw cab- 
t vert wit ) f the women and ehildren 
I ed it, and the surf was too 
il t ither linpe Our situation on the 
t od il. 7 supply of water had 
be had within less than 
" shich was far too great for 
Vv, | ler t I! with water 
hoots that we possessed. There 
f cabbage remaining, and unk 
G | \ diate aid, it was clear that two 
' | i} i ithe {t the s of many. 
| } Monday morning rers were 
\ | mel tr endous shout of ‘Ship, ship,’ 
nt n lungs of Smith, aroused the whole 





‘ ! { ind fervent thanks were offered up to 
dt instance of his merey. The 
ig in towards the shore, with a 
we could not tell when she would be 
‘ lher hoatse. we acain betook ourselves to our 


| iW f collecting fuel, fetching water, 
' eabba & Imvself, with Mr. Seoltock, and 
t four others of onr party, went down to the sea- 


{thought ourselves very fortunate—for we cer- 

} { han ¢ hody els 
taints re much more suce il than anybody « in 
ha Heeted, before the tide obliged us to leave off, 


rts of limpets, and fourteen small rock fish, 


vshich Mr. Seoltock, a veteran angler, caught with a 
‘ I pin la bit of string. This we considered a 
, t provision for the day, though it was to be 
\ | Wnong 22 persons > and we had just boiled 
i) t} { t rdine tintul. when ashout from below 

utention, and looking in the direction from 


ceded, we saw Smith, and a 





{ ling-looking man, the latter of whom 
1 er rh to do to shake hands with the people 

i red around him. Tt proved to be Captain Lud- 

fthe VW ‘h. from Coldspring, in the State of 

N York. who had come ashore in his own boat to bring 
Te was fi wed by the second mate of the 
ho brought with hina ome biscuits and a piece of 


Which was rapidly di 
it Capt 
ut for, telling 


ributed among the famishing 
n Ludlow allowed no one to sit down 
us that not a moment's time was to 





























| und that it was but a quarter of a mile to the place 
where the boats lay, he led the way rapidly down, and was 
{ ved, bat with unequal steps-—for the route was very 
rough by the whol th late Meridian’s company, with 
t exceptions, which will be zeferved 6 here atter. On 
our ar il. we found that the spot se teeted for embarka- 
t the daw being fine and the water remarkably smooth, 
was alodge of rocks jutting out into the sea, at a point where 
t face of the islind was more than usually depressed. 
lt prov fact, a natural wharf; but so rarely is it 
owing to the surf) for the purpose to which it 

was tl lay applied, that Captain Ludlow was the only 
| 1on board the Monmouth who was aware of its 
‘ More bisenits and pork were distributed here, 
re devoured with relish which famine only ean 

\ Nev ial vet the flavour of that biseuit, 

t y savour of that bit of raw pork. It seemed to 

} vy strength to the limbs and volume to the 
Lalthough, in the course of a tolerably long ex- 

[ have partaken of many recherché dis hes, I 

vy say that DT never partook of one of them 

il the to with which I i voured this first in- 

nt of the Monmowth’s stores. By ‘re were four 

its « loved in taking us the women and 

‘ roing first, and by noon all tho pute had escaped 
{ wreck w son board the Monmouth, with the 

f the chief cabin steward and a little girl, whom 
| his back, (both of whom were brought off 

on the follow day), and a steerage passenger named 
Pp yseverely injured his foot among the rocks on the 
first dl wreek, and who was unable to travel. 
l \ s, however heen lett with him at 
the « pment on the elif and, to save this man, Cap- 
tain Lud! let the island four of his own men, in- 
cluding S with instructions to bring him off as soon 
as | ble, for he declared that unless he saved the life of 


every person who had eseaped shipwreek, he should look 
upon his work as incomplete. And surely, when Captain 
Ludlow stood upon the deck of his stanch old vessel, and 
lL upon the grateful but haggard countenances and 
emaciated bodies of more than a hundred fellow-creatures, 
" t reduced to the last extremity, he might welk feel 
a degree of anxiety In the completion of an achievement 
h nothing but an indomitable resolution woe have 
enabled him to accomplish. Another gale sprang up on 


t I lay, after we had embarked, and we were again 
ob] Lto stand out to sea, nor could we approach near 
‘ igh to take the men off till the Friday afternoon, 
W the eaptain manned his own boat, and br mught Pell 


vo four men on board. With three hearty 
yptain Ludlow and his brave erew, we then 
unm; and after a very fine, but rather slow, 








passage ot lays, we arrived at the Mauritius. 
‘It w most imp roper_ to speak of our reeeption 
} without adverting in the first place to the manner in 


hich we were treated on board the Monmouth. All that 














could be d by respectful #1 it md une 
k ness was done for us, in ¢ t ke us ter t 
hardships which we had underg {that notyr ly 
on th 7] art of Captain I by all | ls in tl 
wha! vn to the cook's mat And it ut be born 
nmind that every man of t! | f crew ! 
1 considerable pecuniary loss | } part + in 
Captain Ludlow’s views. Ina ! ne receive 
y wages, but every one takesacortair are in the 1 fie 
of the vovage, aecording to his rat rir } a . 
heen t two veur incl had } v su t} 
WV th) vy | f ! v ha 
! ung yrour } fl rafewd riyt , +3 
chip, for P myself sas everal wl ting al | 
to the shore near the eabbage-garder 1 one natrous 
oe w shoved his black ba i! i} wer Ww 1 
ghth of a mile from the boat which rricd me to the 
a But not a murmur was heard f the lips of tl 
gallant ‘Monmouths’ at the loss of their whaling s« n, 
and with it a saer ‘ ti rmeans ot ny We w 
liberally sapplied with f od, and t v was such that 
I should like to see ‘ ulated in I 1-807 hips. 
The best of biscuit, salt beef and pork, fresh from 
Java, abundance of pure water trom th ock, var 
sweet potatoes, ands lass at cline tion wi? i 
our disposal. We had also two 1 dow eted 
luxuries, half'a boatfull of St. Paul whi re equ 
if not uperto in flavour tot ts 1 anda cou 
ol get. wises, Which even tl lac hinitted, hen ¢ 
had overeon their ] ju os ag ¢t tastine it. to be ex- 
cellent food, The passengers soon | ited by the hos 
tality which was so bounteously extended to them, and 
gained flesh rapidly; but tl * limited aceom lation 
which the Monmouth could afford xp 1 all, the women 
especially, to severe rivations of a ther kind. Exc t 
for two of lacies, for whose use Ca j vt 
up his own state-room, sleeping him lf on the floor, there 


was no privacy for any one, 

it imposible to take off their clothes between the date of 
the wreck and their arrival at Port Louis. The majority 
t either in the hold, where some old 


and many of the women found 





of the passengers s 
sails had been laid « room was found 
’ 


for a few in berths or hammocks in the chief cabin, while 
' 





ron the de 


wn, ¢ 





others were accommodated on the floor. These 
ments were certainly a great improvement upor 
rocks or wet reed of Amsterdam, but something was still 
wanting to restore us to the sare measure of he wth and 
strength which we formerly enjoyed. All that our kind 
hosts could bestow they gave cheerfully. but the v could not 
convert a vessel of 300 tons into one of GOO tons, nor eould 
they supply us with separate berths, bedding, or change of 
linen.” 

When they landed at Port Louis they were all well 
cared for, ‘‘every one in oflice, from Mr. Bayley and 
Mr. Cummins downward, vying with each other in 
their efforts to make us forget our misfortunes.” 4 
subscription was raised for them — probably 12007. 
The Chamber of Commerce voted a service of plate 
value 1207, to Captain Ludlow. 

“By the way,” says “1,.” 

















“T must mention that, at his 
request, the 1207. subseribed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce for a service of plate has been handed over to him 
in money, the captain thinking that a display of plate like 
that which was voted to him would be inconsistent with 
the frugal style of living to which he has always been ac- 
customed, “I understand, however, that he does not 
intend to apply the money to any vulgar use, but to form 
an accumulating fund with it for the benefit of his children. 
Dr. Powell, a medieal gentleman here, who practises 
photography for (he amusement of himself and friends, has 
taken a good likeness both of the captain and of Mr. 
Worthington, which will be sent to the I/lustrated London 
News. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Letter CI. 

Paris, T! vy Evening, Dee. 
SONAPARTE returned to Paris yesterday. 
been hurt in the shoulder by a fall out 
lieve, or by concussion against a tree 
believe; while insatiabl gobemouches insist on his 
having received a pistol shot, the 
soon as he found he had his game, shot 
himself. All these ridiculous enough. 
Sufficient that the Emperor has received a severer blow 
than any from a pistol. The Fusion has struck him 
to death. You can searcely conceive the excitement 
and elation of the salons in Paris All the upper 
classes are in jubilation. They go and inscribe their 
names at M. Berryer's, a they went, in to 
Talleyrand’s, and to Wellington's. Persigny, the unique 
and only thorough-bred Bo 1:4} partint that ever existed, 
is at his wit’s end, halting between contradictory re- 
solutions, what course to pursue. The Ministers, 
Fould and Drouyn de lHuys, belong to the Legiti- 
mist conspiracy. Rothschild is the banker of the 
Fusion. The four exiled generals, Changarnier, Bedeau, 
Lamoriciere, aud Lefldé are ‘working’ the regiments. 
Not a few colonels have hastened to place themselves 
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versions are 
























at their disposal. As things are going, one would 
imagine that. in a few a the uld only be 
four men in France xot of the plot Bonaparte, 





Persi Arnaud, and Magnan. Even Carlier is 
treated for. That fertile brain which conceived 
the coup d état of the l of De scembe r has he en in- 
vited to furnish a plan for whisking off Bonaparte 
from the Tuileries. The magistracy and the pub- 
lic functionaries have been half won over to the 
plot by the promise of retaining them in their places. 
Persigny, I repeat, is distrac‘ed between wait ing and 
doing : whether to strike a b low how, or wait till the 










he latter course 
He received orders to arrest the 
he has contented 


Pe to the bette r. 


) ; but 
himself with a per: juisition | y the 





tet H , 
Le stuunist cChiels 





] hi it the house of one of the P arty 7 
Do not be deceived as to the serious importance of 
this « miter re volution. ‘The life and sou! of the plot 


sno other than the Emperor Nicholas. With He nry 
V. at Paris, tie Continent is Russian: it is the Con- 
: England, Russia at Constantinople. It 











who impo ed the fusion on the ¢ Comte de 

ct} l {and upon the Orleans branch (the Duc hess 
aM. T) Ss are iid to | hold out still, 1 it with the n 
holding out me Waiting) ; he dictated the very words 
| ken on either side. W hat, say some, if some fine 


slit Bonaparte were to disappear from the Tuileries, 
and Paris were to wake up in the morning to find 
. hing, the Anglo-French alliance broken, and 
he t the Continent! Bonaparte has 
lonies » idea of a visit to England —for the 
present. Astory was currentin the sa/ons yesterday that 











Comte Walewski I had negociated with your Minister a 
int n between ¢ Eniperor and your 
(due en Victoria, notwithstanding her 
r usented ; that Bonaparte had then 





his Empress, which had 
that Walewski had thereupon started 
te for Fontainebleau with the news of this 
te idea re buff : ‘aaa that the news of the Fusion had 
reached Bonaparte about the same moment. All this 
may be sheer not very cleverly invented. 
Bonaparte has his troubles without any ‘‘airs” from 
Queen Victoria. 

The financial difficulties are increasing daily. The 
Treasury has been at a low ebb since last September, 
and the coffers of the Bank have been seriously invaded, 

More than 200 millions (of franes) = 8, 000, 000/, 
of Treasury bonds have been issued, and a loan to 
pe i amount is in contemplation. How, 
under existing circumstances, such a loan will succed, 
is another question, 

Since the Fusion, the Bourse has been rising every 
day. The stock-jobbers already dream of the 3 per 
cents, at 100, and discount their dreams. Alas! these 
nothing Leyond Henry V. ; they 
n the possibility of England fighting the 
absolutist continental alliance with the Revolution 
itself ! 

The severities against the Republicans have not di- 
minished. The editor of the Messayer du Midi has 
lately been thrown into prison. 

The recent decree of the Supreme Court in the last 
rming the right of the police to open letters 
entrusted to th: Post, « saused little or no sensation. 
It fell in the midst of the news of the Fusion, and the 
rights of imperial despotism were felt to be short lived. 

The Fusion, too, renders the rumours from Turkey 
less and less interesting. The Constantinople question 
may vet have to be solved at Paris. 

News has arrived of an offensive movement of the 
Russian forces in an attempt to pass the Danube at 
Giurgevo. They succeeded in establishing two bridg: 
one near Giurgevo, the other near Hirschova, on the 
Lower Danube. The 5th corps d' armée, under General 
Luders, would, in the event of the re-inforcements 
under General Ostensaken, be disposable at that point 
of attack. But then there is reason to believe that 
Ostensaken has been counter-ordered to the Caucasus, 
where the Czar can hardly hold his own. The tactics 
of the Russians are, you will note, precisely those 
which I indicated six months age. While the Turks 
are kept opposite Giurgevo by the demonstrations of 
Gortschakof, Luders, after crossing the Danube about 
Hirscoya, will, it seems probable, out-flank the right 
wing of the Turks, and by that movement force them 
to abandon th e banks of the Danube before Giurgevo, 
and to fall back upon Shumla. Then it will be Gorts- 
chakof’s turn to cross the Danube, and out-flanking 
the Turkish left, to penetrate unopposed to the 
Balkans. it is stated that Gortschakof has applied to 
the military archives at Vienna for the admirable 
topographical charts of the Balkans which were con- 
strueted with the greatest possible care by Austrian 
engineers, and are the most complete maps of that 
range in existence. Now, it appears, that besides the 
three grand routes across the Balkans there are five 
other secondary roads, not to speak of numberless by- 
roads. It is by one of these that Gortschakof is de- 
termined to effect the passage of his army. While the 
supported by the 3rd, holds in 
check the Turkish forces fallen back upon Schumla, 
Gortschakof, with the 4th corps (Dannenberg), would 
cross the Balkans, and thus tur ning Schumla render 
Such is the plan of campaign 

hich competent military men here ascribe to the Rus- 
sian Commander-in-chief. I simply re port them. 

All military opinions here agree im considering 
Omar Pacha’s retreat as a mistake in this sense, that 
it was not a simple manwurre. After his retreat he 
should have recrossed the Danube at another point, at 
Silistria for example: from thence he might have 
thrown his forces upon Jaloniza, and by strongly 
oceupving that line of operations have cut ‘off Gorts- 
chakoff from Moldavia, by hemming him in in the 
narrow space between - Taloniza, Bucharest, and the 
Danube. Whereas, by his retreat, he has surrendered 


the advantage to the Russians. s. 
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se SEAT OF WAR. 
p p z is despatch re by the Seraskier 
‘ Omar Pasha, naaiie events of the 2nd, 3rd, 
I sexsion of th 1 situate in front of 
wing been considered indispensable, I had eff 
g troops, and in the space of the night « 




















g to ra tolerably strong fortifications 
‘ lav. the 2 two battahons of infantry 
n,and a hundred of the mounted polic 
| \ bouts tothe locality, with ammun- 
s, and great coats ; 
r landed, when from the batteries of 
7 we ¢ {a fire on the lazaretto situate on the 
After the first discharge, t Russians « ted 
{ the Imperial troops took posse ssion of 
r which is of solid construction, with vaulted 
Without loss of time 400 workmen, under the 
f staff officers, « nenced raixing fortitic na, 
se 2000 gahions had been already pre- 
On the 3rd, again, other troops were sent to fortify 
} n” 7 
\s so s »Tm iperial troops had land lon the laft 
f river, the Russians, quartered in a 
it an hour's distance, turned round, 1 
= A body of cavalry was despatched 
wing encountered at Oltenitza an 
Cossack Irv. they killed five, and rejo “ 
i | { three men. We found at Touzla, on the 
} great number of boats, which were sent to 





» number of boats at our disposal having facilitated 

struction of the bridge. we were enab le 

y to place rtifications twelve larg: 
brought from Schumla, 


| without 


in the fi guns, which 














were 
-On the 3rd, at 4 p.m, three battalions of Russian in- 
faniry, with eight cannons, a regnnent of cavalry, and a 
irty of Cossacks, entered the village of Oltenitza. Our 
troops, poste | within the works constructed on the left 
hank, waited them with firmness. This same night I 
caused a bridge to be eonstructed at the conflux of the 
\ ind Danube, and flanked it with redoubts. 
terday, November 4, at 6 A.M., we began to per- 
m the movement of the Russian forees. As soon as 


their march was well defined, T caused a reinforeement of one 

m to be embarked and conveyed to the lazaretto. 

before Thad place Von even gro ind a 
hattery of guns ¢ aleulated to cheek any attack which m gh 

| » Russian forces amounted to twenty bala. 

. cay lry, of Cossacks, 16 

vaunted batt ries, and 16 on foot: The *v formed in order 

ith 14 pieces of cannon in the rear of 12 batta- 

wn t the regime nt of Cossacks in lines beyond the 


hatt 
y ‘ 


evening 






iments of one 


reach of our guns, and fronting the centre of our works. 
Thev ad soap supported by the fire of their artill gone 
it the same tirae two batialions, with two cannons, came 


on, turea tenine 


our left flank, Having comm a the 
wssault, another stronger division, consisting g of six batta- 
four cannons, and having in the rear three re- 
of cavalry supporting and outstripping their left 

! 





k—took its position and formed in two lines, with ar- 
ti vorse, and foot, into echelons, attacking our right 
fla r an exchange of some eannon the 
centre gave the assault, whereon they charged both our 
wings. The centre attacked three different times, and each 


with a fresh battalion—twice on the left, and once 
r 


on the 
; . well-directed fire from our fortress at Turtukai soon 
rsed their right column, and the centre grax lually fell 
back, after having suffered severely, and half its numbers 
thled. The battery of the island, also mounted 

f and command ted by Khalid Pasha, did 
‘ution on the enemy’s right wing. The Rus- 
ians ere ine oe with coolness and’ resolution almost to the 


wot ’ . 7 | 
V vertul guns, 


brink of the trench, and on this account their loss was eon- 
. amounting to a thousand men killed, and double 
the number wounded. 


engagement lasted four hours, from noon till four 








] and during this interval the wagons never ceased 
earryving off their dead, and 20 were observed heavily laden 
even after the conflict. With a view of facilitating this 
duty, as long as it lasted, we abstained from m« lesting the 
enemy and ga single shot, but found, neverthe- 
less, 800 bodies on ‘the field. A private carriage, moreover, 
was remarked, and from the pains taken in the search we 
( ture it must have been destined to reccive the body 
ota general otticer. J 

\t 5 p.m. a total confusion ensued in the Russian 
Tanks: their lines wer compl tely broken and their retreat 





Itate. 


bouring vil 


An hour later some few rallied in the neigh- 
wes, but the remainder fled in disorder. Some 
of ou n pushed forward in pursuit of them beyond the 
Nines, but were summoned back by trumpet to their own 


ir loss amounted to 106 men. 


Phattle Si om 
ol batlie oUU muskets, sacs, 


We found on the field 
, cartridge boxes, equipments, 
“ OMAR.” 








The resumption of offensive operations on an ex- 
tented scale by the Turks along the Danube, some 
Significant indications of the determination of the Em 
peror Nicholas to carry on the war with vigour, and 
nh account of one or two affairs in the Black Sea be 
tween Russian and Turkish vessels, form the main 
ieatures of the latest ‘‘ fighting intelligence.” 

0 ir first Pp we have des ribed succinct tly the 
p ‘ition n “of the Russian and Turkish forces, sesarding 
to the latest accounts from the seat of war. 


e here 
most authentic data on which By resumé 





in the 
s based, 

Ontl ie 21stult.,atnight, the Turks forced the Russians 
w qui t the island opposite Giurge vO. wo att tempts 
Were made | ry the Russians to retake the island, but 
Were repulsed. In the second attempt the Russian 
oldiers hi ul to be forced into the fire. 























Between seven and eight in the morning of the 24th 
instant the Russians retook the island 
Bees. the night of the 25th ¢ Turks mack 
wther night attack, but were repulsed 
‘On the 25th the Turks adva ! from K tL twelve 
Eng sh miles towards K | ia 1 
trenched camp for S000 men b f Turks 
at the same time passed uy wu the Da 
. vy the Turks constructed a bridge between 
nd the Island of Moknan r ‘ ‘ 
inland from Kalafat would thus appear on vt 
foreshadow an appre whing combat at Krajova per 
haps at Bucharest Considering the ‘ { 
Prince Gortschakoff's army, and the length of time 
which must elapse before any fresh tro ps oan rriv 
to his support, it is not unlikely that Omer Pacha has 
discovered his enemy s weak ness, and lined ¢ 
afresh attempt to expel him from the Pr 
s. This view seems all the more probable fi 
vt that we are still without any official explana 
tion of the motives which have induced Omer Pax t 
retire behind the Danube, and more than uM t 
states that Prince Gortschakoff is comp! puzz! 
at the tacties of the Turkish commander 


The Turks had be 


bomb arding 


huk 


n 
tion at Giurgevo from Rust 


the Russian po 
ior some days pre 








vious to the 26th, with their Jong range artillery 
among which there is ene of such calibre that the 
balls it projects fall not only into Giurgevo, but 
even beyond the barrier situated on the road to Bu 


charest. 
The 
expel the 


Russians have been making furious attempts to 
Turks from their position at Piva Petro, 
near Hirsova, at the of the Tal itzn 
and the Danube; there, however, they had uniformly 
failed, the Turks having successfully resisted all their 
efforts. 

Servia is dcing her 1} 


confluence 





st to assert her neutrality, both 
and Turks: but her sympathi if 
seem to incline rather to the Czar than 

A detachment of Turkish troops, or of 





against Russians 
not her fears, 
to the Sultan. 








Bosnian militia, in attempting to cress the Servian 
frontier from the Drina was resisted near Utschitza 
The Porte, it is known, holds by right the six chief 
fortresses in Servi Among these is the important 





position of Belgrade. Izzet Pacha, a man who distir 


guished himself for hia energy in the command of 
Vaina in 1828-29, now commands the fort of Del 
grade. 

On Sunday, the 13th, Tzzet Pacha declared to 
the Servian Government that he would not allow 


the Russian Consul-General and his personnel to con 
tinue their functions, and added that, if they did 
retire within three days,they should consider the town 
in astate of rebellion, and bombard it. The Prince 


not 





remonstrated with the Pacha, in order to make him 
change his resolution, but in vain. The last day of 
the po fixed by the Pacha expired on Sunday, and 
on that day, according to Christian usage, the Rus 


sian Consul hoisted his flag. In the evening a con 
siderable movement was observed amowg the Turkish 
garrison, and it was every moment feared that hostili 
ties would break out. The Austrian Consul-General 
went to the fortress, and solicited the Pacha to spare 
the town, par ticularly on account of the number 
of Austrian subjects which were therein. On the fol 
lowing day the Russian Consul suspended his functions, 
and Russian subjects were placed under the protection 
of the Austrian Consul. 

This was in consequence of M. de Moukhine, th: 
-ussian Consul-General, assuming bis functions after 
the commencement of hostilities between his Govern 
M. de Moukhine struck his flay 
which he reached on the 24th 


ment and the Porte 
and retired to Vienna, 






ult. The latest accounts state that the Servian Go- 
vernment now demands the return of the Russian Con 
sul-General, and insists on his receiving — his 


reg ual ur. 


The following is the reply of Prince Alexander of 





to the application of the Ottoman Porte 

are himself on the conflict between it and 
Russia : 

a Trape rial Majesty, I believe it right to make the fol- 


sth ult. 


r ol 


a, a 


k ter which the Ministe 
ldressed to me « 


ways ( 


g reply to the un 
of your M: ajesty a 


Servian Govern m nt will be al 





sed to 


The 


second 








the Sublime Porte, as much at least as-existing t 
permit ; but never can it submit toa thing which appear 
to it incompatible with its duty. Sach a circumstance 


resents itself at this moment, in the sad dissension which 
ias broken out between your Majesty and the p 
Crar. M iv Heaven ¢ mse this confliet to turn to the acd- 
vantage of your Majesty tut th 
cannot take part ina conflict between the two Powe rs that 


werful 





Servian Groverniner 


protect Servia. It can only adopt a policy of neutrality 
and impartiality. Tt results from that that the Servian 
Government cannot permit a body of troops to cross its 
frontiers. That would be contrary to the policy whiel 


circumstances command. The Government of your Majesty 
will be obliged te admit that in so acting the Servian Go- 
vernment only follows the counse ‘Is of moderation, and that 
they will always serve it asa guide. To make its policy 
of neutrality more energetic, it has given orders to all the 
inhabitants of the Principality to hold thems Ives in readi- 
ness to execute all the onde ‘rs it may transmit. Let your 
Majesty receive, as heretofore, the assurance of my pro- 
found ide votedne 88, 
“ALEXANDER GEOBGIEWITSCH. 
“ Kragukewatz, 6th November,” 
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lies i 
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‘ 1 i ‘ at 
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‘ t i 1) 
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1? t i \ 
trill “ 
} 
where anv i 
Ibritus proj 

The Fr \ . 
vr ‘ " 
along the A ast | 

The Ru \ \ “ r, 
with 15 ps ol Ihat Oniy twenty 
five wer y t i ‘ ! ] the 
. t ‘ k I M Tt. 4 
stantin ple, at if mw l ia 1 ta t It 
matuimn 

From Varna, of t th N mber, wel that a 
Russian steamboat had 14 har! ‘ fler 
making a tran | il insy ‘ the | t 
turned so close to ¢ ‘ ita t th 
harbour, that t ard t » con 
sisted of t f | t ! ne at the 
vessel, and waite with t } ! nal 
from the rt a te \r ‘ " rl the 
frigate was «list V seen ‘ ut fiw f (alata 

A report, not well authenticated, from ¢ anti 
nople, states that the 1 ‘ a hos 
been taken by an Eyry n steamer s Turkish 
gun boat by the R ] 

Alla f n V ‘ I t nting 
the exas tio t pl the id { the 
Russian The admis ative ¢ 1 has entered a 
protest ayaist t} moor ration of the Wallachian 
militia with the Russian regiments Pol ul discus 
sions are strictly prohibited er threats of the most 
ferocious kind, and one of the Boyards who were 
lately arrested has been nt to the fortre f Bend r, 
in Beasarab 

In Asiathe Russian for ire woreted at all pout 
Not only have tl y In ‘ attempting to 
retake St. Nicholas, but r fortresses have fallen to 
the T powerfully backed they are by Schlamyl 
in the Caucasu It is a 1 reported from Aftfihan 
istan, that Dost Mahomed h announced to the Shah 
of Persia his intention of makin var against the 
Russians, and marching ainst them tl wh the 
ter th 

, te the chit recall 
of | ' n | lon and Paris 
7 nt Violent attacks on Turkey 
and ‘ her Ww ter ] ‘ 

The Llayvd pr nts t! | ‘ { thi nm 
Europe as fol I i | al now cdesures 
] ‘ as t (reru }? do, aD hae + trom 
the very beg L Aber iwill keen Eng 
land at peace as long he « But 
Russia has mana 1 matters » clewe 
Cabinet of the Tuil ih t now m 
fluence than it has ever had sir the day 

tarag Tu t] new military am 
L Napoleon to the Sultan, attended 
iite of offic w reached Constantinople, 
hh rece d ing md hen | the Sultan, 
who treated him with marked cordiality and respect. 
The ¢ neral udvocat cl ym ut ofaras it waa compa 
tible with the indenender of the Port The S un 
pointed out the necessity 6f putting a term te t ! 
mands of Russia, and declared that the Prit ilities 
must be evacuated before iy me t ld be 
renewed, D 

M. de la Cour, the late French am! wlor to the 
Porte, lias arrive e, on hist I 

Notwithstanding xcitement of t recent vie- 
tories, tae Turkish | ition at Constantinople remains 
perfectly calm, and disturbance h been appre: 
hended ever since hostilities began 

The ‘‘indefatigable impotence’ of diplo ix still 
labouring painfully, if we are to b report, at all 
sorts of abortive negotiat The most authentic we 
have noticed elsewhere with 1 hy ilarity as 
they deserve. Whatever t nepotia ns r y 
assume, Russia is sure i w gainer by diplomacy. 
It is stated that anothercireular, by M. de Nesselrode, 
defining a casus belli between Russia and the Western 


Powers, 


festo of the Uzar. 








is in existe ce, 
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\ large body of Cossacks having passed the river 
above Turtukai during the night to reconnoitre, were 
surprised by the Turks and cut to pieces. 

Accounts from St. Petersburg describethe Emperor as 
neensed beyond measure at the successes of the Turks. 
He is resolved to send the whole of the army now in 
Poland into the Principalities, while the Imperial 


{and the invalids who garrison the Russian for 
tresses are to supply the place of the troops so moved 
from Poland. ‘The troops under Ge neral Osten. Sac ken, 
which were to have reinforced Prince Gortschakoff"s 
have been otherwise disposed of, being sent to 
the Russian prestige in the Cau- 
cacus, but letters from Galatz announce that the 4th 


tessarabia 


new 
eT | wour tor store 
ane of the reserve have quitted 
to enter the Principal Before they could arrive, 
unlikely that Omer Pacha may be 


Sth eory 
ties 


however, it is not 


able to deal another effective blow at Prince Gorts- 
chakotf 
We hear of Rusian movements in the North as well 
asin the East of lurope The following intelligence 
to the speech of the King of Sweden is important, 
a howing that the concentration of troops in Russian 


Finland and the naval squadron stationed at Helsing 


fors have excited the anxiety and apprehension of the 

swevte ‘ 
SrockHouM, Nov. 24.-—The King opened the Diet 

today in person. His Majesty's speech contained the 


‘Agreeably to the demands of 
my reyal duty and the present political position of 
Europe, | will eause to be laid before you a statement 
of a complete system of defence. Such a system is 
imperatively ¢ led for, in order to place the country 
in & position to preserve its independence.” 


following passage 


of text to our article last week on the Bourbon 
vy, take the following from the Chronicle, which 
apy authentic: 

“On Wednesday, the 16th inst., a major of cavalry, for- 
ride-de-ermp to the Duke de Nemours, and the 
Duke de Levis, met, according to appointment, at Vienna, 
for the purpose of deciding on the form in which the inter- 
the Princes was to take place. On Thursday, 
the 17th. the Count de Chambord sent to Vienner- Neustadt 
one of his carriages, with the Count de Monti, to meet the 
Duke de When the carriage arrived at the 
chateau. the Duke de Levis stood at the door, received the 
Duke de Nemours as he alighted, and conducted him to 
the apartments of the Prince. In the principal saloon, the 
members of the household were drawn up; and so soon as 
the Duke de Nemours was heard advancing towards the 
door, whieh was half open, the Count de Chambord ad- 
vanced fifteen paces (another account says more, anda 
third states that he advanced to the door of the saloon), 
the last of which was completed when the Duke entered. 
He took the hand of the Count de Chambord, and bent as 
if to kiss it. The Count took him by both hands, and in a 
very friendly, though very dignified, tone, said :—* My 
cousin, Lam happy to receive your good visit.” The Duke 
de Nemours replied:—* Tt is I, my cousin, who am de- 
lighted to be able to do now what [ have so ardently 
desired to do long since. IT declare to you in my name, 
and in the mame of my brothers, that we recognise only 
one rovalty in France, and that that royalty is yours; but 
one throne, and that the one on which we hope soon to see 
seated the eldest of our house (“ainé de notre maison).” 

These words were pronounced in a firm voice, and in the 
presence of the numerous persons who were at the moment 
As W saloons of the Prinee. The Comte de 
Chambord, accompanied by the Duke de Nemours, then 
entered the eabinet of the former, where they remained for 

quarters of an hour. It is supposed that during 


th 
their short interview they touched on the questions most 


By way 
conspira 


urs to be 


merls 
V vt 


tween 


Nemours. 


} 
ifnesses in the 


Imi pert mt to beth. They appeared completely agreed, 
On taking his leave, the Duke de Nemours seemed flat- 
tered, indeed overjoved, at the reception he met with. He 





is reported to have said : 


mv life. 


“This day is the brightest of 
I remember that it is precisely the anniversary 
of the day Twas named Colonel by his Majesty Charles 
X.") Perceiving the Baron (de Montbel), the Duke said :— 
“I am delighted to be able to congratulate vou, M. le 
Baron, on your constancy and fidelity to the royal family.” 

The Duke having requested permission to pay his re- 
speets to the Countess de Chambord, he was conducted to 
her apartment by the Count. He also asked permission 
to present the Duchess de Nemours and her children to 


the Count de Chambord; the latter said:—‘ We shall 
arrange all about that visit at Vienna, and we will decide 
on the time that vou are to return to pass with us at 


Frohsdorf.” The Duke is also reported to have said :— 
“T have just laid a bridge over the abyss that separated 
us— that bridge will lead us all back to France.” 

On the 2Ist, the Count de Chambord paid a return 
visit to his cousin at Vienna. Four or five of the Minis- 
ters of the late King Louis Philippe are those who have 
worked with the greatest zeal and activity, for the last few 
months particularly, to produce this long-postponed recog- 
nition of the rights of the Count de Chanbend and the re- 
conciliation of the two branches. The moment the act 
took place messengers were sent off to several of the gene- 
rals who are in exile. I learn, on the best authority, that 
the statement of the Duchess of Orleans having given her 
adhesion to the fusion is erroneous. The Duchess still 
holds out, but the parties who have succeeded so far ex. 
press their contident hope that she will give in before long. 
M. Thiers is, it is said, disappointed and chagrined at the 
of his rivals; he has now but three or four per- 
of any nete who still adhere to him.” On Thursday 
last the Earl of Malmesbury left Paris for Fontainebleau, 
ona visit to the Emperor. 


the Prankfort Gazette informs its readers that it is 


succes 


SONS 


empowered to state that the engagements or acknowledg- 
ments made at Frohsdortf by the Duke de Nemours were 


not made by the authority or on account of the Duchess | 
dOrleans, who has not acknowledged the transaction in 
any way. Letters from Vienna of the 27th inform us that 
the Duke and Duchess of Nemours and the Duke of Co- 
bourg dined with the Comte de Chambord on the previous 
dav 

M. de Montalembert has rallied to the fusion. 

The French government is believed to have de- 
manded of the crown lawyers a ‘‘ case” for the confis- 





cation of the estates of the Comte de Chambord in 
France, by way of a reply to the Fusion. Certainly 
there is no reason why the Orleans family should be 
treated more hardly than the gentleman of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons. 


A singular attempt at the reconciliation of science 
and theology, or rather of reason and Popery, took 
place on Sunday last in the restored church of St. 
CGenévicve, formerly the Pantheon. The Archbishop 
of Paris, Mer. had revived the Féte des 
Ecoles, according to the custom of the University in 
old days. He had invited all the chief notabilities of 
literature, science, the arts, the professions, the press, 
besides all the constituted authorities of the State. 
Among the men of letters, M. Villemain, Minister of 
Public Instruction under Louis Philippe; among the 
philosophers, Victor Cousin was conspicuous. Ac- 
cording to traditional usage, the Archbishop delivered 
an elaborate culogy on a Saint of the Church. Au- 
gustine was his theme on this occasion; and in the 
course of his subject he dealt some severe blows at 
the Ultramontane and Obscurandist party in the 
Church; advocating the use of the Pagan classics in 
education ; discoursing on the harmony of the true, 
the good, and the beautiful, and dexterously compli- 
menting M. Cousin by the way ; insisting on the rights 
of human reason, and the human conscience, by which 
Socrates and other sages in Pagan times had been able 
to arrive at a conception of the Deity and of moral 
truth. 

This discourse of the archbishop is well-timed, as 
Louis Napoleon is beginning to be weary of Papal 
arrogance. It will rankle in the heart, and give fresh 
gall to the pens of M. Veuillot and his friends. Alto- 
gether, this is not one of the least curious passages in 
the history of the Church of St. Genéviéve at Paris, 

The inauguration of the railway round Paris will 
take place on the 12th of December, in presence of 
the Emperor. The only part not yet completed is 
the bridge at Bercy, but that is in a very forward 
state. 

An old institution, called the Congress of Bakers, 
has been revived in many of the departments, princi- 
pally in the central districts. The chief object of the 
measure is to counteract the vulgar prejudice enter- 
tained by the poorer classes that foreign corn is always 
bad. The duty of the congress is to issue certificates 
of the quality of all parcels submitted to their exami- 
nation. 


Sibowi 





The Prussian Chambers were opened by royal com- 
mission on the 28th ult. The Royal speech was read 
by M. de Manteuffel, President of the Council. The 
only passage worth extracting relates to the war, and 
on the whole this royal and ministerial declaration on 
the character of Prussian neutrality is perhaps less 
ambiguous than might have been expected from such 
a source :- 

“*Gentlemen, your labours recommence at a moment 
when fears exist that the peace of Europe, so happily 
and so long maintained, may be troubled by difficulties 
which have arisen in the East. : 

** The Government of his Majesty the King cannot 
and does not wish to dissimulate that these fears are 
founded upon facts. Nevertheless, tha Government 
looks confidently at the future. 

‘* Prussia, relying upon her own strength, in which 
she has full confidence, will continue, as heretofore, to 
point in all directions her sincere and active efforts to 
lend to the cause of peace and moderation in this ques- 
tion, pregnant with consequences, a language as inde- 
pendent as impartial. Nevertheless, whatever turn 
events may take, Providence has placed the King, our 
gracious master, at the head of a people really united, 
and maintained by patriotism; and the Government 
of his Majesty—be convinced thereof, gentlemen—in 
all that it may have to undertake, will adopt as the 
exclusive guide of its efforts and of its acts the true in- 
terests of the country, which are inseparable from those 
of the Throne.” 

The permanent constitution of the Prussian House 
of Peers, or First Chamber, not being yet settled, the 
actual First Chamber is again convoked. The rest of 
the speech relates to home affairs. 

Herr Camphausen, the well-known Prussian Liberal, 
was elected deputy to the Second Chamber for the 
city of Cologne on the 29th ult., by a very large majo- 
rity. The honourable gentleman at once declined the 
honour paid by his fellow-citizens. 

The Government and the Legislature of Spain are 
already at variance about the railway bills. It will be 
remembered that the cabinets of Generals Roncalo and 
Lersaudi, and Gonzales Bravo, granted certain railway 
concessions by decree, without consulting the Cortes, 
who are now called upon to indemnify the unconstitu- 
tional acts of those Ministries. The matter now 
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a royal message inviting the senare to conform to the 
ministerial project and abandon its own bill, but the 
senate evaded an immediate answer by referring it to a 
committee. The government has named five of its 
friends to the rank of senators, and threaten to nomi- 
nate more if necessary, and even to go to the length 
of closing the session. : 

Of the four secretaries elected by the senate 
were returned by the opposition. 
resumed his post at Madrid. 

The reports, vid Madrid, of a Miguelite insurrec 
tion in Portugal are not as yet confirmed. Such re 
ports would always have probability in their favour. 


. three 
Lord Howde n has 


The theological disturbances in South Germany stil] 
rage. The dispute is one between Church and State. 
and is of old date. The Pope, some years ago, constituted 
an ecclesiastical province of the Upper Rhine, em 
bracing the Papal hierarchy in the partially Protestant 
States of Baden, Wurtenburg, the Hessen, Nassau, 
and Hohenzollern, and endowed the Prelates with an 
authority distasteful to the Civil Governments of 
these States. Among other things, the Church claimed 
the right of presenting cures without State sanction, 
The State asserts the right of placing a lay-coadjutor 
by the side of the Archbishop of Freiburg, without 
whose signature no episeopal document should be valid. 
This coadjutor has been refused the right of voting 
in the diocesan Chapter by the Archbishop, and some 
actual presentations without State sanction have been 
made. The Government of Baden had also appointed 
a supreme synod for governing the affairs of the Chure! ™ 
and the Archbishop excommunicated the members 
of that Synod. Upon this, the Government arrested 
the recalcitrant ecclesiastics, who had read the Act 
of Excommunication from their pulpits. Bat the 
villagers of the Black Forest, are like the ignorant and 
brutal peasants throughout the Continent, bigoted 
and furious Catholics. When the constables came to 
arrest their priests, these villagers rose and rescued the 
priests from the civic authorities. So the matter 
stands. Several bishops have publicly declared them- 
selves on the side of the Ultramontane Archbishop of 
Freiburg. It is not a little remarkable that the Roman 
Catholic party is supported in its conflict with the Civil 
Power by aids of money from, among others, the 
Archbishop of Posen, all the Austrian bishops, and a 
Princess whose name is not mentioned. As the feeling 
throughout the province is very strong, we presume the: 
conflict will rage over its whole extent, unless as is an- 
ticipated, it be summarily put down with a strong hand. 
It may be remembered, however, that in the revolu- 
tionary rage of '48-49, the Grand Duke of Baden, 
like other potentates, was glad to avail himself of the 
prestige and authority of the Papacy. 





The rigours of martial law and of the state of siege 
are redoubled at Milan of late. 

The Genoa Corriere Mercantile of the 26th ult. pub- 
lishes a new notice of the Director of the Police of 
Milan, enjoining the proprietors of houses in the city 
to close them at midnight, and in the suburbs at ten 
o'clock, under a penalty of from 6f. to 24f. fine, or an 
imprisonment of from one to four days. 

The Opinione of Turin calls the attention of the 
government to the attempts of the Jesuits to regain a 
footing in Piedmont, from which they were driven in 
March, 1848. 





The Augsburg Gazette, in its Paris correspondence. 
relates a cancan which, if not true, deserves to be. 
Russian diplomatic cynicism is certainly capable ef 
the coup attributed to M. Kisseleff. The Russian 
Ambassador was recently invited to join the Emperor's 
hunting party at Fontainebleau. At déjedner, one 
day, he was sitting silent and moody; one of the 
guests asked him what he thought of the present pos- 
ture of the war and of affairs generally. He replied 
that he did not see how, in any event, Russia could 
suffer: for one of two things must happen—either 
Russia would beat Turkey, in which case the most 
natural and satisfactory solution would be found : or 
Turkey would beat Russia, in which case Russia 
would appeal to France to hold out the hand of rescue 
to a subdued nationality, as she did to Poland in 1830. 
This mot, we repeat, deserves to be true. Diplomatic 
and Russian cynicism could go no further. 





The latest accounts from Egypt bring the gratifying 
information that, after repeated ineffectual protests of 
the British and French Consuls-General, the latter, M. 
Sabatier, had succeeded in convincing Abbas Pasha 
of the serious injury he was inflicting upon European 
commerce by the interdict upon the further exporta- 
tion of corn. 

On the 14th a circular was issued to the consular 
body, stating that permission was granted for the ex- 
port of the entire quantity of grain actual’y in Alex- 
andria (about 160,000 quarters, chiefly wheat); but 
that after the export of that quantity the prohibition 
could have effect. 

15,000 men to reinforce the Turkish army were 
being got ready for transport. Of these, 6,000 are 
veteran volunteers, the rest being conscripts; and s0 
great is the dread of seizure amongst the latter, that 
labour is becoming scarce both in town and country. | 

A body of Bedouins, despatched in the spring's 





stands thus :—On the 28th the ministers brought down 





would be well opposed to the Russian Cossacks, 
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RUSSIAN PUBLICATIONS IN LONDON.* 


have before us the first part of a new Russi 
ation by M. ALEXANDRE HERzEN, 





bearing the 


title of ‘‘ Interrupted Tales.” 1t consists of three stories 
Duty before all,” ** A little ‘cracked,’ and “ By 

The first aestaany of the novel ‘Duty before all 
was, It ap pears, sent to St. Petersburg in 1848, but 
wrial censorship refused its Gaprimatur » hence 
































s renascence five years later in the freer at nosphere 
Loudon. Let us leave to the writer the relation of 
is literary and political difficulties and misadven 
ures 
\\ vas th ssion of my work forbidlen? I 
say: read it and judge for yourself. I will simply 
vou that 1 was just after the Revolution of Fe- 
wry, When the Russian censorship assumed the most 
exorbitant proportions, Besides the ordinary civil censor- 
P haperor had organized another ¢ \traordinary at d 
military, composed of generals-in-chief, generals of cavalry 
, , aides-de- amp ot S M., officers of the 
— rs of the gendarmerie, a prin ot 
lartar origin, two orthodox Greck monks —all under the 
ra of the Minister of Marine. This naval and 
' up censt «d not only the books themselves, 
bu <8, civil censors, authors, editors, publishers, and 
1 s, all in a heap. 
trunted by the military regulations of Peter th First, 
at Dvzantine nomocanon, this censorship le siege took 
ip sel to forbid the printing of any work of mine on 
su > it would not even permit me to publish an 
eu ron the secret police, and on barefaced absolutism, 
vec anlcontidential correspondence on the adyan- 
ges of serflom, on cory | punishment, and, above all, 
uthe hu tn conseriptlion. 
© This embargo laid upon me by the staff of the consor- 
ship convinced me at last that it was time for me to print 


done best 


court-martial 


‘Thus far the proscribel author. He has not, how 
the novel; he has only given the out- 
hof his design. We will translate a fra 

ment which has a special inter: 


Russia. I have 
literary 


Russian out my to 


in 


justify 


the contidence of that aris 
raiust Literature.” 





ever, complete 


Wi Shet 


st of apropos just Pl 





when ; anxious to know what manner of 
en these orthodox Russian evanvelizers are 


* The General-in-chief was no less a person than 


our old acquaintance the Prince, the same Prince who had 





eaptured la p 


tite Francaise at Paris 




































] just about the time 
when Paris was taking the Great Bastille. He had en- 
joyed a brilliant career, and returned afier the campaign 

1815, paved with decorations from all the sover ‘igns of 
Germany, who had been replaced in possession of their 
hereditary thrones by the Cossacks of the Don and the 
0 . He was a perfect milky way of Russian stars; 
covered unls and riddled with debts. His eyesight 
was sli ired; his legs were rather shaky; his 
hearing had not all the precision one might desire; but 
on the other hand he was always coiffé with a cer- 
tain fion of white hait ; his uniform was a tight fit 
to his imposing figure; his imoustaches were dyed, 
he was bedewed in per fumes, he made love to youth 
and beauty wherever he found them, and he protected 
(Heaven knows whiy, if not par haute convenance) a 
French cantatrice more distinguished perhaps for her sta- 
tues que bust than for her chest voice. 

1 took a lively interest in our old Prince. He be- 
longed to a certain type which is now di appearing, and 
‘ Vas very jamihar to mein my youth: a type which 
we should endeavour to conse the more that it is so 
rapidly becoming effaced. He belonged, in short, to a 
1 t Russtan Generals of 1812, of the my of Emperor 

‘t it be remembered that since Peter I.. ian 

has four times shed its skin. Much be a 

en and talked about the men of the reign of Peter L., 

wollimen of Catherine IL’s reign; but the officers of 
\ sander’s time are almost forgotten. Why this silen 


it those men? Is it because they are nearer to our 











own days? Their type is characteristic and quite as dis- 
t from that of their fathers as it is from that of our 
contemporaries who figure in the Calendrier de la Cour de 
Sf. Petershourg. 
In the time of Catherine IL. there grew up in the 
Jer revions of s rclety, not an aristocracy, ( rla n 
f 88 in waiting (s sue urie de service), haug! ity, 
snorant, and half-tamed. From 1725 to 1782 these people 








* part in every disorder and > every crisis; dis. posing 
Arvitrarily of the Crown of Russia, which had sunk inte 
t shimre., They knew well enough that the Throne of 
s ibe tersburg was not too secure ly based, and that not 
nly t "fortress of Peter and Paul was within e asy <lis- 
tance of the Palace, but the immense wastes of Siberia. 

Pais mutinous bevy of high dignitaries, assisted by 
s as officers and by a couple of German intriguers, 

| wh m they would upon the thr while they pre- 
8 ved tie seemings of a servile submission and of an unli- 
mm i dey ition to the Sover As 


reign. soon as they had 


{ of the throne at their caprice, they procee ded at 











wir convenience to acquaint the coal r great towns, and 
people of the e ‘tapire generalliv, w ho was the Tzar now, 
a 1 was the Tzar no longer. . . All things consi- 
tere rhaps the people could take no ) great interest in 
- ving Whose hand held the knout- provided it was 
‘ ie] . 
, ow Bai "eS3 of Anhalt - Zerhst promoted by the 
ann . Df tot ve rank of Empress of all the Russias, 
1) astuteness of a woman and of a courtesan, 
wl t address to crush the power of these insolent 
liva 


ud and to lull their savage caprices by soporific 
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. At the Universal Library, 
incoln’s-inn-fields, and 

mocratic Centralization,” 


50, Great Queen-street, 
at the office of the “ Polish De- 
38, Regent’s-square. 





























flatteries: bw her w nning sm byw her largesses of a 
few thousand son/s of serts, and, occasionally, by the iz 
perial grant of more material and immedia ur it 
was from these effeminate savages that » ane satrap. 
who, with Catherine, swaved t re ' They we 
ar ane 1 of th i Bovard, Russian, patriarcha 
antediluvian race, witht l l pir ew 
of Versailles Thev comb leu is he « uu t 
if. possession of the western ar rac wit it 
ness of Eastern serfs, the t i ‘ He 
Cossacks, t hvpoerisy of diy ati-ts, a t Tronters 
of th Pandour of the T y I . i We ‘ 
gant in Russian, and impertin in Bre i amd never 
polished, save with f ners With their cou 
they Were scarcely courteous I merely ¢ los iv 
occasionally They treated with imsclent far i ¥ 
(fufoyaient) every man who had n att l the rank 
of colonel, or who could n boast of a Dov L ta 
N row and inflated, however, as those er r wer 
wy rtain air of diymityv, and loved s 
“th Atos ’ te , pees * La Sarute Ruasic 
athe coaxed and hstened with gracious 
indule ! to ther couns “ ishe never follow 
Ine heavy and overpow iz epoch of thos ig 
neurs, begrimed with g p ler and enuff: of those 
senators and chevohers of the orders of St. André and 
Wladimir of the first class; of those men who lea 
long sticks with golden knobs, an! were attended by ser 
vants in hussar uniform that generation of men. w 
always raised their voiee in’ sp always spoke 
through their noses, was brushed the Eraperor 
Paul: who, within twenty-four he the dea 
his mother, tre rmed that roale seragiio— that ! 
and luxurious hrodisiae Teraple the Polais du 
into a guard-house, a State prison, a house of correction, a 
police station, a barrack mk » Haus 

“Paul was a sort of savage ! e did but 
faintly preserve a few romantic ideas about val He 
was a white bear,* subject to chronic tits of am is ten- 
derness, 

‘Paul must needs have been consigned to a lunat 
asviam if he had mot chanced to be p elon t i 1} 
rial throne of St. Petersburg. He mace short a arp 
work with these old seigneurs. who had been used toa dig- 
nifie S to flatteries of the 
Court. He had no senators: he 
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wanted sergeant-majo tin vain had he 














passed twenty vears of a severe Campaten in teaching a regi- 
— of troglodytes a now exercise and a new theory (en- 
rely constructed by his Highness himself) of salutes with 
Tem mton: he naturally was anxious ton ply the exer ‘ 
3 hika to the wielding (ma nent) of the affairs of th 
nd to govern the empire as vou would load amusket 
ver, even in Russia, was absolutism seen under ana pect 
80 simple, so naire, so sincere Tt was a delirium, a fever 
a tu ‘or. The marsomanie of Paul, which he b jue athe 
to his children, overleapt the height of absurdity, and 
from being ridiculous beeame. by one step, tragic. Lmagine 
that crowned Quasimodo shedding tears, and beat tieane 
: : ’ 


with his hands ina frenzy of delight. as his soldicrs ina 





before him with precision! Madness ruled then: the craclties 
of Paul had no excuse, not even state necessity. Who ean 
tell the names or caleulate the mumber of those whom he 
poisoned, tortured, butchered, exiled en masse, by the aid 
of his attorney-general Obolianinoff? No one will ever 


know. 
* The time caine, however, when the nobles roused them- 
selves to the pereeption that they were nothing bett 
serts, to be exiled and dungeoned at the will of thei 
upon wl caprices they were in as absolute d 
as the peasants on the They re 


rihan 
r niaster, 


1Ose pendence 








rown. d with stupetied 








horror the practical — of ti Stealthily and 
silently, from day to day, one ybolsk, another at 
Iskutsk, they began to pack up ar id os off one after th 


other, in their lumbering carriages, drawn by their pea- 


sants’ horses, to bury themselves at Moscow, or on their 








estates which they owed to the ¢ aan bounty of the de- 
ceased Empress. There th > 4 np ror 4] eNan ke rt ul d an | 
left them dozing securely, in the midst of petty courts 


which they had formed after the fashion of their defunct 


Imperial Mistress. 




















“Young Russia, startled so rudely from repose by th 
eruel blasts of the Paul régime, was full of r loss energy 
and capacity. It was with this youth that Alexander 
surrounded himself. Events completed their education 
Austerlitz, Eylau, Tilsit, 1812, from Paris to Mos 
‘rom Moscow to Pari that career was no bagatell 

officers of Paul's guard came back from the cam- 
pagn victorious gene rals, dangers and the reverses 
of the national wa , the later victories, and the verv eontact 
withla gronde armée—all contrib » form a generation 
of frank, courageous, liberal-hearte lows, rather narrow. 
minded, perhaps, fanatical for discipline, and worshipping 
buttoned uniforms like a religion, but withal trained in 
the religion of honour. These men governed Russia till 
the new school of sworded civil functionaries and military 
clerks grew up under the fostering hand of Nichola 


the mili- 
‘ ivil Sere 


cumed all 


ly a 


“These mongrel officials not 
tary posts, but about nine-tenths of 
vice, without even the semblance of experience in ad 
nistrative matters, signing the papers put into their hands 
without reading them, or not signing them at all. Affairs 
went on no worse for all that! They cherished everything 
military—even the soldiers: but they had them ged 
on every occasion, not from fé rocity, but because thev had 
never conceived the possibility of forming a good soldier 
without flogging him as often as possible. They squan- 
dered enormous sums of money, and when their own 
fers were exhausted, they dippe 1 their hands into the 
coffers of the State without stint or scruple. To entice a 


— 


the whole 














cof- 





dog away from its owner, not to return a book lent, is 
usually considered theft in other countries: not so in 


Russia, where robbery of the State is a national sentiment. 
On the other hand, these bureaucrats were neither informers 





* Mal léché, as Louis XVIII. called him. 
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liaries ¢ vecut ! not 
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‘Much tim ‘ fay fTiert is 1 toney 
have been re pair | od . t { } ary 
emploves those era f t) 1 and the 
rene tl il and sy reel ope " 
those corre ' report ® reporters, 
tchinoricks ‘ } nf ay peonk of a 
herd of «pies under at r ‘ istic. 
The mould of Ni is as POU? {and puls 1 all 
that was good int wort it ha umd down 
Poland, absorbed the Baltic y on ' i Finland 
so unl ‘pps and st t | ‘ wiht The 
fact is, that the father had the acute male absolutism, 
delirium fturann wi th niu ta rated 
inte a chrot infla a ' vw fev { despotiem 
The father took to hel ’ ha savage ardour 
that in four vears he brok t } neck, | his 
own. The son draws t h t « | wn ttle; 
one dav he hangs a few R onmoth he « ‘a 
batch of Poles: la Te tea ‘ df il ad, 
to-morrow the mixed «cl lider «l ! We are 
beg ng t OTM ‘ ! tn wi ir muse 

iller twenty vea . wig nm Cay 1] pre- 
servation. Tt is worth " ' pon the sion 
ol } th wu a j raded 
ap] ! te Ara that 7 hon of th n 
ot Alexander, d peared nal v, wer Over 
the grave of ay " “ wa tert bw k; 
but his school is i | | ha | upen 
thy tind lt +} ” | 1 of 

epanietts ! { awry movers, 

seulles iv ape but jure ual, 

destitute « t nm, ex mdw zeal for 

an ' 1 { r m per- 

th ial } n hata lons , — 

re i n, but eria th i na novel 
and no fitness ina r A 

Wherefore [ persist in a | s for my old Prince, 
wl { the Fr " ures re rentiow 1 for 
her anthyue bust than r ley ine.” 

THE POLISH REVOLUTION OF [sso 
Tue gallant struggle of the Poles, twenty three vears 
ago, for ir ! mK was celebrated by a company 
of ventiem Ha over j re R 8, 
on Tuesd: The speakers were, Mr. Linton, M 
Ledru Rollin. Mr. James Wataou, M. Alexander Her 
zen, Dr. Armold Ri Dr. Rone nd M. BE. Stanie 
wicz. The whole tone and tendency of peaking 
was for war, with the view of revolutionizing rope. 
A letter from M. Mazzir tr {to Mr. Worcell, 
the chair and read at the 1 r owe n 

“My pear Frrrxp,— Not! its could pre. 
vent me from att ling at . ting. I 
am hoarse, neuralgic, t r rhoir Unable t ake 
the least part in your | eodings, TL would nly prove @ 
trouble to the bystanders. IJ a hin the loser. Soul, 
mind, affection, vou ha Wel tuck our flag 
to the mast, some twe irs aro, snes e first day 
of our proseription Old in vears,1 n «pirites, «till 
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, all the bitter. 
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| f bodily absence, in taith, 
} ' noof carrying on to the last 
t! ‘ ‘ liberty for the ¢ 
| ’ intries, and for the still high 
u ' . 
! wld to your Polish Central Demo- 
F oe !’ iw ! o good as to read 
; And as to the Raghish 
her ' hat DT could have 
ner mid about the pre- 
p t roan active war, Polish 
+ | lay will be mir eloquently 
| colleugues whose names are on 
B ‘ Li venture to suggest to you and to 
rthes« r I should wish to see ad pote l, 
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wl t i tit " {tt frank stranghttor ward bien 
v iwa t He Its support » Vo net narrow 
th i ‘ mh oipete Speak to 
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" hen { Milton vonawell, Stir it up 
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t tt vtual du war war for the pur. 
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P ‘ oachments of despotism, 
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1 } | i ier One { all th 
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Mer \ iy, | li vor mdireetly an arm to 
t! l L the fallet Hungary, the tall of Venice, 
i] rh war, t the noble aim of seeing truth 
a ' red, tyrnan opped i its reckless career, 
na incl t God's earth snuling anew, religious 
and | vi md Eagland proud and 
p ho the swonpeat lite nd blessings of benefited 
, l hom these things. Tell them that had 
P Hungary boon, had Ttaly been, war would 
n ! ' un ble on sity, a heavy duty to 
l i \ that there is a ty of life im man- 
k " low wrong to be done or tolerated 
* ‘ ju s talliag, soon or late, on the 
uN is ¢ lera to bid us to take care that 
t ! 1 not 1 hject, filthy, degrading poverty 
t! he land > mes as a teaching that 
‘ } nanent peace, no mutual trust, no 

na 1 j °, right, and liberi 
, \ round tor a tru unce of power in 
| 1, lastly, t ware. War is, in all 
p lable. Let it be for .God’s and hu- 
m ' ] rue, decisive battle 
for a l many rerat ions 
to | be the w ‘ngland, not of Lord 
Clare L Lord Aberdeen. Let them watch closely 
th a * Gover t; and let them not allow 
kK) r ' 1 14 i it for the mere obj. et of 
achievi yy r. 1 ‘al, transitory diplomatic contri- 
vanee, leaving t row Lin out of ifs root a fi \V 
years after, and eau of war to perpetuate themselves, 
They wou nto us, te f Ives, and to the future 
destinies of England. | * yours 


“Joserm Mazzrnt.” 
The daily journals make a great point of stating, 
that the meeting was conduct with the utmost pro 
British and foreion ewentlemen and ladies 
could not meet without a faction But probably 
ttional Hall abortion ol ’ 





priety asiu 








em to make the 





BRITISH SUBJECTS ABROAD, 
PHE PROTESTANT ALLIANCE. 


Every now and then we are called upen to lift up our 
voices, and denounce the progress of Popery abroad ; 
but when that progress was firmly arrested in 1849 by 
the Roman repu licans, the evangelical world did not 
lift up its voice against setting up of the Pope again. On 














Alliance met to memorialize 
the Government ‘‘on the aspect of Pope ry abroad ;” 
Lord Shaftesbury taking the chair, and describing, in 
a spirited speech, the encroachments and persecutions 
1 in Holland, Portugal, Spain, 
any, and Tuseany 


t} ” Pre vtestant 











In Portugal, he said. a new was promulgated on 
the 10th December, 1852, in which were these words: 
Any one failing in respect to the religion of the country 
the Roman Cath Ap shall be condemned to 
imprisonment frot ne to ' vears, and to a fine pro- 
port L to his ines Well, so far so good, 1 ob- 
‘ t} lefinitton of 1 you may fail in 
rest tt ' rel ' { t t 
‘Ist. Injuring said religion publicly in any dogma, act, 
or object of its worship, by deed, or word, or publication, 


In any form. 
nel 1y the same means to propagate 
Catholic dogmas detined by the 





any means to make proselytes, or 


religion or sect condemned by 


hlic acts of a worship not that of 


mare to be told by this kingdom of 
that, but for the intervention of 


previ lence, 








would long since 





have been wiped, in more than one imsiance, out of the 
map of the world—you, the people of England, are to be 
told, that of you go to reside in’ Lisbon, or in any.part of 
the dominions Portugal, and if vou celebrate public acts 
of your worship in the most simple, the most decent, and 


the most orderly and even privat 
prisoned from one to three years, wit! 


manner, you will be im- 
a fine proportioned 





to vour mcomes. 

* Let us pass next to the island of Malta. 
yossession of our own, which, under our Government, has 
attained the greatest comfort and independence. A new 
code hh been issued by that self-government which we 
yy 


Hiere is a 


ilta, and which, as con- 
querors, we mig have taken from the island. It has 
issued a decree, in which it declares that any contempt 

definition of contempt is lett in’ the 


have allowed t 





and, mark you, the 











breasts of those persons who administer the law—there is 
thing clear, nothing prescribed, nothing certain; but 
y contempt manifested towards any of the doctrines, 
rites, or ceremonies of the Roman-catholic religion, is to 


vls of Imprisonment from tluree to six, 
n twelve months. 

he Grand Duke of Tuseany emitted a 
Darticles. So diffuse 


he punish by per 


ee contains 30 
it is difficult to read it 
to remember; but its leading principle is, that 
words, acts—nay, even thought, is interdicied to those 
living under the Government of the Grand Duke of Tus- 


is it, that 
hl 


80 ¢ miplic ated, that it is 
impossib i 


cany. Speaking to a wife, or a son, or a daughter; or 
writing to ar lative or friend at home on re ligrious doe- 
trines —not on controversial—not on polemical subjects 


is, according to the will 
of the Jesuit confessor who advises the Grand Duke, con- 
verted into an offence against the Roman-catholic Church, 
subjecting the person so offending to five or ten years’ 
iv, and in some instances to death—for the penal 
1 revived —to death by the hatchet on the 
seal Md, (Hlear, h eo Is this to be permi ted? Is the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany to exercise such a power over 
the British subject ? We do not question the right of an 
independent country to make laws for its own subjeets, 
bat we claim the 1 ibe tl 
we will ho 
the right to prescribe 


but on purely religious doctrines 





preseribe 1 conditions on which 
swith such a countryv—we clain 
te aime << = 

conditions on which her Ma- 
jesty’s representative shall lend the sanetion of his high 
authority at the Court of such a Sovereign as the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. (Applause.) We 
the re presenta ive of the Ques 
subject is entitle 
if the Grand Duke } 
foreigners may reside 

} 

f 





maintain, that where 
n is found, there the British 
| (Applause.) I say, that 
weseribes the conditions under which 
‘in his dominions, we will reply, ‘you 


ing so, but we will also prescribe our con 


to protection. 


are justified in« 
ditions—the conditions on which we will hold intercourse 
with vou ich her Majesty's repre- 
nt ourt, and lend you the 





the conditions on whi 





sé 


tive shall remain at your ¢ 








sanction of his great name and character” (Applause) 
I will at once admit that our course would be far easier if 
our residents in Florence were to mark their sense of deep 
fecling that the sovereign of those realms should be guilty 
of such offenees towards unoflfending Protestants; but when 
we find them paying him reverence with adulation—I 


but of 
and hastening in dis- 
and that is hardly cool after 

us —(hear, hear)—when we find 
them pressing wifh eagerness to gain his countenance, and 
to bask in his favour: when we find all this, can we won- 
dey that the Grand Duke, whose faculties are not of a very 
superior order he: laughter)—should be so 
far misled as to 1 ilatterv of those who 
throng to his presence than in the speeches made in an 
assembly such as this, 


‘due submission to the sovereign 
hear) 











} 









{ . therefore, goes on from 
igious and a secular delusion 2” 

At the close Lord Sh 
ary: 

“The business of the 


day to day under a r 





esbury grew  revolvtion- 





lay should not close without an 
expression of hope that our exertions hereafter shall not 
be linited to the ties of fellow-citizenship, and to one na- 
tion and ene language—our joy should be to support the 
spirit of Protestantism all over the world; and I believe if 
we persevere in this effort, we shall not want noble and 
vigorous allies on the other side of the water: we shall 
moect with the assistance and the sympathy of the Ameri- 
can nation; and if they be with us, God be praised, I ean 
snap my fingers at all the Powers of Eurepe. Why 
should we be less bold than Elizabeth was? Have we less 
means, less necessities, less hopes? Why should we be 





| behind Cromwell? Why should we be inferior to the 
statesmen of 1704, who demanded and obtained protection 
for the people who dwelt in the valk ys? Why shoald we 
be less energetic than our noble Prime Minister, who. in 
his despatch to Lord Stratford, used these 
words —* To maintain the rights of a fellow religionist is 
paramount duty from which I will never recede.’ Tho 
responsibility which rests upon us is clear, serious, and in. 
and, under the blessing of God, we shall not ho 
found wanting to such complete means, and to so glorious 
(Loud applause.) 

The other speakers were Sir Culling Eardley, the 
Reverend Canon Miller, and other gentlemen well 
known in their own circles. A memorial to Lord 
Clarendon, containing the following passage, was 
avreed to 

The committee “ conceive that no political complication 
or difficulty could result from its being made distinetly 
known that Great Britain will not maintain diplomatic 
relations with any State which shall persist in denying to 
British subjects within its territory the free exercise of 
their religion, with liberty to possess places of worship for 
their own use, as well as places of interment, and to have 
the rites of baptism, marriage, and burial performed among 
themselves without hindrance or compulsory seeresy, To 
demand less than this measure of liberty and justices , as the 
condition of continued diplomatic relations, would seem 
not consistent with the high position and moral claims of 
England. In the case of any alleged offence on the part 
of British subjects against the Church established in those 
countries, by the peaceable avowal of their own religious 
convictions, the penalties affixed by the codes above-men- 
tioned, are, it is conceived, wholly unjustifiable, and incon. 
sistent with the admitted principles of international law, 

“The committee conceive that, if the retusal of anv 
power tocomply with these righteous demands should lead 
to the cessation of such diplomatic intercourse, no dar ger 
would necessarily result to the trade and commerce of this 
country, as no ground for war would arise out of it, and 
as the Government of the United States finds it quite 
practicable to protect the American trade with Europe by 
means of Consuls where they have no resident M 

At the close Lord Shaftesbury took an espe 
casion to point out that their warfare was not against 
the Roman Catholics, but against the Church and the 
Court of Rome. After that he is bound to support 
Rowan nationality. 


memorable 








evitable ; 





a consummation.” 























THEATRE OF WAR IN ASTA. 
(From the Daily News.) 

Tue mission of the two Turkish armies in Asia is to 
break the circle of iron in which General Woronzotf has 
for years been endeavouring to confine the Caucasian 
insurrection. Abdi Pacha, leaving Erzeroum, is to 
penetrate into the valley of the Rioni, and to march 
straight before him on to Coutais, and from thence on 
Titlis. Selim Pacha is eharged to operate on the coast 
of the Black Sea, and to restore to Schamy!] his libe 
of action and of obtaining stores. In Asia, the frontier 
territories of Russia and Turkey divide themselves, in 
a military point of view, into two distinct theatres of 
operation, itis the high ridge, or rather concatenation 
of ridges, connecting the Caucasus with the table-land 
of Central Armenia, and dividing the waters that run 
toward the Black Sea from those which the Araxes 
leads to the Caspian Sea, or the Euphrates to the 
Persian Gulf; it is this ridge which formerly parted 
Armenia from Pontus, that now forms the partition of 
the two distinct districts where the war is to be waged. 
This range of abrupt and generally barren rocks is tra 
versed by very few roads—the two principal of which 
are those from Trebisond and Batun to Erzeroun. 
Thus for all military purposes, the hills in question 
may be considered as nearly impassable, forcing both 
parties to have distinct corps on either side, operating 
more or less independently of each other. 

The country on the shore of the Black Sea is inter- 
sected by a number of rivers and mountain torrents, 
which form as many military positions for defence. 
Both the Russians and the Turks have fortified posts 
onimportant points. In this generally broken country, 
(the valley of the river Rioni is the only one which 
forms anything like a plain), a defensive war might be 
carried on with great success against a superior army 
(as very few positions are liable to be turned on the 
land side, on account of the mountains), were it not 
for the co-operation of the respective fleets. By a- 
vancing, and, in case of need, landing troops, up 
the Hank of the enemy, while the army engages him in 
front, a fleet might turn all these strong positions, 
by one, and neutralise, if not destroy, fortiications 
which, on neither side of the frontier, are very re 
spectable. Thus the possession of the Black Sea coast 
belongs to him who is master of the Sea. : 

The country in the interior, on the inland side of 
the mountains, comprises the territory in which the 
Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Kur (Cyrus), take their 
rise; the Turkish province of Armenia is on the one, 
the Russian province of Georgia on the other side of 
the frontier. This country, too, is extremely moun- 
tainous, and generally impassable to armies. Erzerown 
on the part of the Turks, Tiflis on the part of the 
































of operations, with the loss of which the possession ol 
the whole neighbouring country would be inevitably 
lost. Thus the storming of Erzeroum by the Russians 
decided the Asiatic campaign of 1829. 

But what is the immediate basis of operation for one 
party, will be the direct object of operations to the 





Russians, may be said to be the two immediate bases 
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\ t the efforts the Czar has alw eel 1 

t 1 of it And Batun is the k t 
nay, of all Turk y in Asia, int t « 
} ] ] + + 

mands the only passabl wil from the coast t 

interior—a road which turns all the Turkish positions 

lvance of Erzeroum. And w } of the 
{ n the Black Sea drives the other back into its 





steamers to support the enterprise of S 
We must expect to learn soon that the E 
all the obstacles which tl 
taken pleasure in creating. As s« 
h lone their duty, we may be cert 
will do his, as, though abandoned to hi 
he has for twenty years successive 


ly con 








renowned Russian generals. Sc}! 17 
His beard became greyish at an e but I 
is light, and his constitution, though apparently weak, 





has been so well preserved and exercised that he 


ssesses almost all the advantages of youth. He is 
horseman, the first mar 


swimmer of the Caucasus, though in that country abk 





= 
the frst 








horsemen, swimmers, and marksmen abound. But 
Schamyl is not only an excellent general: he is alsoa 
most able administrator. Religion is im his hands an 
ims f rule, and also an instrument of morali 
sation and patriotism. Since 1834, when he succeeded 
Chasi Mollah, who 1 at his side at the breach of 
Himry, in an enyagement with the Russians, not a 
sing ct of weakness can be alk ] nst him 





active, comparatively enlightened, he 
never employed the power with which he is invested 




































for th satisfaction of his person I passions The sect 
of which he the chief is called Muride, and its« ct 
is to destroy the schism which exists between tl 
followers of Ali, of Abou- Bekr, and On He hi: 
nearly succeeded in the Caneasus : and of « hundred 
tribes different by origi litior nd, to a certain 
degree, by language, he formed a peopl to 
die for t] muuntry. Let Selim Pacha 
f room for operations, and let him supply a 
nition to such a man, and Russia will n feel all the 
conqu which, during the last fifty vear he has 
male by cunning, intrigue, and corruption in Min 
grelia and Georgia, tremble in her hand nd 
then sl] p trom them altogether. 

THE OXFORD TUTOR REPORT. 
A coumr7rer of the Oxford College Tutor Associ 
tion have issued their report on the relation of the ] 

: 1 and tutorial systems. We have not sp: 

s week, either to insert the report at ] h, or to 
enter into any comment on the subject. We must « 
tent ourselves with a very brief indication of the rit 
cipal suggestions, and the main points 1 tl 
tutors differ from the commissioners. The defects in 
the present educational system a tated lows 
“The first is the want of a body of instructors, who 
conf ing their attention to a single branch i 1 a 
shall he capable of prosecuting it to its utmost limits 

d » may feel thems: it lil to lecture up 
t require? s of the subject, rat! han down 
to the capacity of inferior pupil 1¢ second defi 
clency is the want ofan adequate means of producing 


ithin the 
il ir dey artinen 
missioners’ Report. it 


cements 











fessorial system—to carry on the work of 

by means of professors and assistant professors 1 to 
compensate the college tutors, by the hope that would 
In eld out of rising to the positi n of leetur r pro 
fessors. It was proposed to ‘‘leave the patronage of all 
hew professorships in the hands of the Crown, and that 


of all those not vested in Convocation, in the han 
a new « ation.”” It was hoped that, under such 
, private tutors would be rendered 





mere 


a syste 


unneces 


far too revo 


» with the commissioners in al 





» tutors regard these proposals ‘‘ as 
ary,” and di ee Wi 





most every point of detail. They do not 1 d pr 
£ ~ : : 
tessorial lectures, ‘‘as especially favourable to the it 
dependence and self-education of the pupil ;”” they look 


upon the position of the assistant professors as ambigu- 


ous, and do not ignore the necessity of private tuition as 


Ils of 




















mservancy of 


Va rs tl bias \ eV eine last 
! ‘ ( WV (rovernment pr ’ 1 
% me . he ma ‘ 
t! prison at H ‘ pattern prison for 
+) nd th P sof the wr 
to ' slider . Aa t tipendiar 
trates he thinks une could « he whole t { 
| 
the General Steam N ‘ 
itthew u solicitor, on h | 
rive natters, compl l 
| 
| 





a solicit und dey d 
purchased t copyright 
Ci tize on behalf of Mr. | 
r, and Mr. Toulmin Smith 
to vive reports of Corpor 
tion pr ting ; 

Mr. William Hickson, formerly proprietor and editor 
of the Westminster Re * and Mr. Williams, M.-P 
gave evidence to show that the account of the cit 
are in a most unsatisfactory state, largely « ting 
figure and putting in estimates in pport of their | 
viev Including all local exper for publ : 
poses in the city, Mr. Hickson estimates its revenu 

107.1547. Tt is in the cost of mana ent of tl 
cits 120.0007, ner ann that he finds the at 
sore and grievance of the Corporation Mr. Hickson 
is in favour of a metropolitan municipality 


Mr. Williams gave a history of his eff rts as auditor 
of the citv accounts in 1830-4 and 
eilman. He showed that great mystifi on prey 
in the i 


c} ary of « 


accounts, and fully 


st of management 


THE NATIVES AND THE BENCH OF INDIA 


Tue last files of Bombay papers contain the 


energetic doct 


followi 


nents The natorics are the most 








t} hehalf fr the chit es of the Bombaw Presiden 
w suff ntly t that their 1 m would b 
! ed} !l parties ma f yusty M rs. Le Geyt 
and G t w | land honoured 1 the whole na ‘ 
c nu t! i! y was undou 1, tl honesty 
nd impa tyu 
evrity in office we 
mw hma 
Pk 1 colour 
ond for vou toy 
und now do soe, ag 
{ Mes Le G 
with the feclines 
‘ ethan thes the 
land to the { r 
latio humbly beg that you will see justi lone to 
these two men, who have been so unjustly dealt with. In 
; it and toy ‘ove the truth of our 
rt heg forward the addresses above alluded t 
We the honour to be, Right Honourable Sir, your most 
obedient servants ; 


Jamsetiee Jeejecbhov: Nowr yee Jams tye : 
Wormusice: Meer Jaffer Ali Khan of 
Curset joe Jamsetjec : R Jams tee; Sora! ee 
Jamsetjee; Manuckjee Nessurwanjee ; Limjee Manu kjee; 
Jehangeer; Mahomed Thrahim Muckha; Ardae 
j Da ly ; § aram) ~Luxim« nije : Ali Maho- 
lowdass: Pursoturmdass Mohun- 
lass ; Culliandass Mohund: 
: erwanje Jeeebh vs Dhun- 
y Nussurwanjee Cama; Cursetjce Nesserw anjé e 
1, and upwards of 900 others. 
ibav, Octe 
To P. W. Le Geyt, Esquire. 
We. the undersigned inhabitants of Bom- 
read inthe London Mail of the 7th August last, 
with much pain and surprise, the report of a reply made, 
on the 22nd of July last, in the House of Commons, by 


Surat; 
' 


tomjee 








Cowasije 





wundass M 





urwanyes 





mer 
a sede 


Dean Str, 
bay. hav 





the President of the Board of Control, to a question put 


OUR SANTPARY CONDITION 
THE mortality of metr triet th 
Registrar General, has t nsiderably t! 
week In the ] k tl eatl terod 
were 1] t! it tel sat ‘ ‘ 
they were 1 ’ i ‘ t rat has 
. t t fall tr r¢ ! t 

\" nt { 4 1 t seul it wa 
{8 ‘ 7 ! t h 
hg ¢ 

In the ten cor } ‘ ‘the y (3.59 
the ! num! 1 it} Wi “ t | 
in proportion to it fp t | eu 
There is a last v ! ! 1 to 
13 

Disenses of t) respirat roar have Wen] 
bec fatal; they 1 rey the pres 
ing to LOT th Inet oe » th ! nel 
rose fror os tf 4, nin f t ee 
Phthisis v fatal in t two weeks respect in 1 
und 166 en «| ' tify t baerve 
aubeid and k was fatal to ly 4 ™ " 
In the fir ‘ rte« i} € the I j ie ‘ {<0 
reckor or let Obert ‘ } "y per 
sons n t! me 3 ‘ LU f th present 
attne ‘ " cu Ist A t las car 1 off 
744, 4 per re thar the f But the 
epid c le ! t n 18% the 
me Sos ¢ hes 1 , n aver * 
highs nad r tl reun mice, 
there d ? ft nt yr I to ¢ Juche 
that the d ng ix of a more virulent 
chara rthan t t }* 

At the meetin { t City Com nof Sewer 
on Tuesday Mr. John Simon, their able officer of 
health, read t mt report ont nit condi 
tion of the rey ] It a oul t of 3 onse 
lenyth, and » un onl lop to vive r remders some 
idea of its contents by summing up the chief pointe, 
and givin t Specim i thed it itself 

Mr. Simon I do the number of deaths which 
had taken place in th fiftv two weeks previous to 
Michaelmas last at 3040, being 25 fewer than in the 


last prec 





n of the 


ling similar per “i. As the populati 














City was about 130,000, the average rate of mortality 
durin the last five year } 1 heen twenty { ir per 
thousand per annur The } Ithiest seul distr the 
north ubd ct of West London | ni) 
shows ath rate of only eighteen in the th aid: 
whereas, in tl unhealthiest (the north wes ! 

trict of the City of London Union) it wa wove 
twenty-nine per thousand The lowest death rate 
which had been obtained in any largely populated dis 
trict throughout the country during the term of seven 
years was fourteen, or less than one-half of that in the 
worst sub-district within the iriadiction f the com 
missioners “he average leath rat amongst all the 
City population above five y re of ve wa nearly 
17 per thousand, while for children 1 er five years it 
was nearly eighty-five per ar " : annual rate of 


death per 

been as fe 
Fast 
West 
( ity « 


To the 





thousand perso! in the d rent unions had 
lows 
Over five vears. Under five vears, 
London 14.458 eu 
London 20.58 Hist 
ft London 15.06 ‘ 71.72 
Average 16.85 , 64.72 


annual average of 3120 deaths, typhus had 
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[Sarurpay, 











t 14 choleraic affections (including the 

‘ f 154%), 196; searlet fever, 76; small pox, 
1) ‘0: the acute, nervous, and mucous 
f children, 572; then measles, hooping cough, 

p, S2: so that diseases of infancy alone had 

1 oa verage of 1242 deaths, or neariy two 

the entire mortality It was a curious fact 


hile in the healthier districts the winter was the 


the year, in ¢ nsequence of the 


weather le upon the aged 


ly overmastered 


ment tite 


aves were complet: 








t 4t districts, and the rate of mortality 

I ner The unfavourable effects of 

‘ L and City life upen the health was shown by 

‘ tanee that not one-vighth of the 15,597 

| na who had died within the jurisdiction of the 

‘ ! n luring the last five years, had reached 

th threescore years and ten which are allotted to 
i an 

Via r from statistics to the prospects of the City 

‘ ' the apprehended visitation of cholera, Mr. 

conuratul commissioners on the fact 

t 1} h a diminution of mortality 

to ¢ ‘ t of four per cent. since the sanitary 

t! City had come inte operation; and 

trusted that the abolition of Smithfield would 


t their antici 


The 


favourable results. \ 
were pregnant with gloom. 





future 










hack 
soak into the surrounding brickwork and carth 
stilential effiuvia through every gully hole. 


into the sewers to 
, and to 


thigh water it was driven 


Persons who lived on the higher levels might care 
nothing for this, but the prevalence of an infantile 


& unusual malignity, ora doctor's injunction 
to | change of air, that they, too, were subject to 
partial workings of that gigantic poison bed which 


mtributed to maintain.  Lowness of situa 
ercrowding, and bad drainage, then, were the 
chief conditions which rendered a locality obnoxious by 
roads ¢ pestilenc but there were, of course, 
ver causes that would operate to an important extent 
Amongst those were, of course, 
and inefficient water sup- 


thev had « 


r+) 
ne Unie 


In the sane tanner, 





cope revetit tion, 





" personal uncleanliness, an habitually defective diet, 
the Like 

l pacific ating power called cholera has the 

f yot infecting districts in amanner detrimental to 

lv when their atraosphere is fraught with certain 

1 iscepuible under its influence of und ‘rgoing 

} ‘ isformation. These produe ts, it is true, are 

bh ly known to us. Under the vague name of 


putrefaction we include all those thousandtold possibilities 





of new iiion to which organie matters are exposed 
in their gradual declension from hfe. The birth of one 
such combimation rather than another is the postulate for 
a particular epidemic poison, 
\\ her the ferment which induees this particular 
c! i un four at sphere may ever be 
me accident of local or gin, or must alw tvs he the ereep- 
ing infection from similar atmospheres elsewhere sieeliaal 
feeted — whether the first impulse, here or there, be given 








hy this ageney or by that—by heat, by magnetism, by 
ets, or metoors— such questions are widely irrelevant 

to tl naan for which Uh » the | » of i 
the purp { whi ave the honour of addressing 
vou. The one great pathological act which Lhave sought 
to being into prominence tor vour knowledge and applica- 
tion, is this— that the epidemie prevalence of cholera does 


t arise in new cloud of 


reach 


some 


floating, above 
and control, high over suecessive lands, and raining 

them without difference its prepared distilla- 
tion of death but that, far as scientific analysis ean 
decide, it depends on one occasional phase of an intluence 
us—on one change of materials, 
ir other changes give rise to other ills: that 
these materials, so be rilously prone to explode into one or 
lemie pestilence, are the many exhala- 
Gions of animal uncleanness which infect, in varying pro- 
portion, the entire area of our metropolis; and that, from 
the nature of the ease, it must remain optional with those 
witness the dreadful infliction whether they will indo- 
leatly acquiesce in their continued and increasing labilities 


venom, 


down upon 


so 


which ts olen avs about 
which in the 


ther breath of e pir 


who 


el tw tenting Upon the metropolis in precisely 
th ine tuanner as it had done upon both its former 
\ tions, and they bad only too much reason to 
fread the results that would follow the approach of 
With respeet of th qu stion of low levels, it must 

1 iY pposed that that was the only condition pre 
‘ locality to the ravayes of the epidemic. 
I trict of St. Peter's, Hammersmith, averaged 
‘ i fect above the high water level, and that of St. 
(>| ynyark, was ten feet higher. Yet the 
( rtality in the former had been only eighteen 
tl id, whereas that of the latter had risen to 

valso within their own jurisdiction. Side by 

ul the river lay four of their sub-districts ; 

the elevation of 21 feet, one at the elevation of 

b fee Phe cholera mortality, if simply proportioned 
to les hould have been nearly the same for these 
Tow tricts, and somewhat less in the last one 
than in the first three But the contrary was the fact; 
for in two of these sub-districts the chol ra mort: lity 


for equal numbers of population was 44 times as great 
as in the other two, where, however, to lowness of 
situation were added density of population and improper 
or deticient drainage, the cholera made its home. Their 
present system of tidal drainage was exceedingly pre- 
judicial At k W beans rthe filth was allowed to trickle 
wer broad belts of spongy bank, exhaling poison ; and 





or will emplov the re quisiti 
» their thresholds 


to a degrading calamity, 
and energy to remove 


science from betore 


these filthy source 


The ] 


s of misfortune. 
recautionary measures recommended by Mr. 
Simon w capable of being summed up in a single 
word —cleanliness, in the fullest extent of the term. 
Tie state of the docks, and particularly that of White 
friars, would become of the greatest importance ; and 
the condition of all the should be certified to 
the grand test of successful sewer- 
aye lying in the inodorous discharge of its functions. 
The City was already well paved, but they should take 
care that vers and dustmen carefully per 
formed their functions. Great vigilance should be ex 
evcised as to the condition of slaughterhouses and other 
similar places ; and no disturbance of the earth should 
be allowed to take | lace that could possibly be avoided. 
He dee ply regretted that the yc omy el acon 
supply of water, but at least there s hould bea 
sternage, and Sunday should torm 
rule. It would surely be no hea 
that the Christian's sabbath suf 
filth and preventible 





sewers 
the commissioners 


the scaven 





ould not e 
tinuous 
daily tilling of the ci 
no exce} tion to th 
then’s part to urge 
fered more desecration from the 


unwholesomeness of many thousand households than 
in the honest industry of a dozen turncocks. He was 
glad to learn from the engineer of the New River 


Company that they expected very shortly to be able to 
furnish the City with a largely increased and practi 





cally exhaustless suj ply The su ject of the ¢ ity 
pumps was an important one; for the quality of the 
water depended upon the state of the gathering 


and they were for th 
It might, 


the use of filters composed of ani- 


grounds of each, 
rated with impurities. 
extent improved by 


most part satu 


} } 
however, be to some 





mal charcoal. The City had already established a 
system of inspection, and within the last year not 
fewer than 3147 visitutions had been made, and 


983 orders for the abatement of nuisances had been 
obtained. A recent increase of the staff from four to 
six would of course materially add to its efficiency ; 
and he calculated that the inspectors would be able to 
visit in each of the five more important districts from 
100 to 120 houses, besides attending to their other 
duti He recommended that printed notices should, 
during the prevalence of the epidemic, be posted in 
every back street, court, alley, and renewed every 
mouth, advising the careful maintenance of cleanliness, 
and inviting complaints as to nuisances. He also sug- 
gested that cireulars 
Visiting societies, and the like, desiring them to come 
municate with the officers of the commissioners on any 
local uncleanliness which might come to their _know- 
ledge. Mr. Simon, after strongly advising all persons 
th et the tainted distriets—a course of proceeding 
that might have a very beneficial effect in producing 
reform, proceeded to give a quantity of advice as to 
the course to be adopted by individuals during the 
epidemic. He strongly advised each person, on the 








and 








appearance of the premoni ory symptoms, to seek the 
advice of their own medical attendants, preference 
to relying on any published formula. His advice with 


respect to avoiding excess, damp and cold, over fatigue, 
and the like, was not dissimilar to that already given 
to the public: and he at length concluded by express- 
ing the necessity of a complete and comprehensive re- 
form extending to the whole metropolis. 

“Tf the possible mischief to be wrought by epidemie 
cholera lay in some fixed inflexible fate, whatever opinion 
I might hold on the ject of its return, silence would be 
better than speech; and I would gladly refrain from 
vexing the public ear by gloomy forebodings of an in- 


sul 









evits al le future, 
“But from this s suppositic n the case differs diametri- 
oul, and the people of England are not like timid cattle, 
able only when blindfold of confronting danger. It 
ongs to their race, it belongs to their dignity of man- 





hood, to take deliberate 
lightly to cede the 
greatest battles 


cognizance of their toes, and not 
victory. A people that has fought the 
tof arms alone, but of genius and skil- 
ful toil, is little likely to be seared at the necessity of mect- 
ing large dangers by the appropriate devices of science. 
A people that has inaugurated railways, that has spanned 
the Menai Straits, and reared the ¢ ‘rystal Palace, can hardly 
fear the enterprise of draining poison: from. its infected 
towns—a people that has freed its foreign slaves at twenty 
millions ransom will never let its home population perish 














for cheapness’ sake in the ignominious ferment of their 
filth ; the refore, gentlemen, advisedly, [ state the danger 
as it seems tome. England has again become subject to 
a plague, the recurrence of which, or the duration, or the 





nity, no human being can _ dict. But if ls state the 
danger, so likewise, to the my belief, I state the re- 
medy and defence. Colossal statistics concur with cireum- 
stantial inquiry to refer this disease, in common with many 
others that scourge our population, distinetly and infallibly 





best o 





to the working of local causes susceptible of removal —of 


eauses which devolve on our legislature to remove. The 
exemption we seek is worth a heavy purchase, My thoughts 
turn involuntarily to the epidemics of former centuries —to 
their frequent returns and immense fatality. I reflect on 














the plague, and how it iniluenced the average death-rate of 


London ; how, in 1593, it doubled it; in 1603, trebled it; in 
1625, qui adrupled it; and how (after a less considerable visi- 
tation in 1636) it actually multiplied the mortality seven- 
fold in the tremendous epide mic of 65. The ravages of that 
pestilence e are best appre ciated in the fact, that we esteem 
the Great Fire of London a cheap equivalent for their 
arrest, looking to that eventful conflagration of the metro- 
polis with gratitude rather than horror, because of the 
mightier evils that were extinguished with its flames, To 





be sent to the clergy, the heads of 





so frightful a development as 


this, cholera by many de. 
t obtamed ; . 


but, ignorant as we are of its Jaws 
and resources, we dare not surmise, at any renewed iny a 
what amount of seve rity it may have won. In the 
simple fact that our country has again become subject to 
pestilential epidemics, there lies an amount of threat only 
to be measured by those who are conversant by history or 
experience with the * poss! ible deve: lope nt of such dise: ase, 

Ther men, having the deepest assurance that 
t! une xplored possi ibilitie sof cost me as be foreclosed by 
appropriate T should ill deserve your confidence if 
etting before you, howe ‘ver ungracions the 


grees has n 


Sion, 





fore, genth 








mHeANnS, 


I shrank from 





task, mv deliberate estimate of the peril. It be longs to 
my local office to tell you of local cures - and this T have 
sought to do. Ihave suggested that by active superin- 
tendence of all houses within your jurisdiction there m ay 
be suppressed in detail those several causes of the disease 


whieh arise in individual neglect 
the clea 


sewers, 


that by elaborate care 
liness of pavements, markets, docks, and 
¢ may be done towards the mitigation of 
more general causes—that by a well orgat lized system of 
medical visitation very much may be effected towards en. 
gy attacks of the disease while still amenable to 


as to 





some 





counter 





treatment —that these with similar precautions are there. 
fore to be recommended; and not for a moment would I 
seem to depreciate such measures, palliative only and 
partial though they be. By their judici ious application 


Aldgate to the 
hundreds 


» Te ample, lite 
that 


may possibly be saved to 
to children are fondly leved, to 
the stay of numbers. But against the 


trom 





some 





parents that 


full significance of any epidemic, Lam bold to tell you 
that these are but poor substitutes for protection. To 


render them effectual, even in their narrow sphere of 






operation, there must be great vigilance and great ex. 
penditure—a weary vigilance, a dis ortionate expen. 
diture, because chiefly given to d t in detail what 
should have been prevented on principle, and be 


done what may in this palliative spirit, the sources of 
the disease are substantially unstayed, for the faults to 
which its metropolitan prevalence is due consist not simply 
in a number of individual mismanagements, but include a 
and radical mal-construction as their chief. No 

rusted, can deserve immu- 
except by making absolute 
cleanlin first law of its existence—such cleanliness, 
I mean, as consists in the perfect adaptation of drainage, 
water supply, seavenage, and ventilation, to the purposes 
they should respeetively fulfil—-such cleanliness as consists 
in carrying away by these me ans, inoffensively, all refuse 
materials of life 1, or fluid—trom the person, 
the house, the factory, or the thoroughfare, as soon as pos. 
after their forination, and with as near an approach 
several natures allow, to one continuous current of 
To realize for London this conception of how a 
city should cle: Anse itself may involve, no doubt, the per- 
fection of numberless details; yet, most of all, it would pre. 
suppose a comprehensive organizat ion of plan and me th d, 
not alone for that intramural unity of system which is 
needful for all the works ‘for those of drainage 
and water supply— but equally to harmonize those works 
with other extramural arrangements for utilizing to the 
country the boundless wee alth’ of metropolitan refuse—for 
distribi iting to the uses of agriculture what is then rescued 
from the character of filth—tor requiting to the fields, in 
gifts for vegetation, what they have rendered to the town, 
in food for man. How the construction of London 
has proceeded in the recognition of such objects, or how 
far the advantages of such a plan have been realized, it 
mockery to ask. Our metropolis, by sue- 
cessive accretions, has covered mile after mile of land; 
each new edition has been made with searcely more refer- 











common 
so far as science may be 


nity fromm epi lemic dis 


ely, 
ase, 


ss the 








guseous, solid 






sible 
as their 
removal. 





not least, 








far 





could only be : 









ence to the legitimate neces s of lite than if it had 
— red there by crystailization; with no scientitie 
forecast to plan the whole, with little but « 


and cheapness to shape the parts, our de sultory arciutee 
ture has eclipsed the conditions of health. Draining uphill 
or downhill, as the case might be, and running thei aque- 

random from chalk quarries or river mud, or 
sewage in their cellars, and digging beside it 
water— blocking up the inlets of freshness and equally the 
outlets of nuisance 
the Thames, now to pollute its cbb, now to be obstructed 
by its flow—the builders of many generations have accu- 
mulated sanitary errors in so intricate a system that their 
apprehension and their cure seem equally remote. There- 
fore, by reason of causes ramified through the whole me- 
tropolis, and deep-rooted in its soil, which bind ail parts 
together in one common endurance of their effeets—there- 
fore cannot epid “mie disease be thoroughiy conquered by 
any exertion or by any amelioration short of the con maple te 
and compre schensive cure. Against t! we dange ry we dr ad 
no shelter is to be found in petty reforms and patchwork 
legislation. Not (o inspectors shij s of nui but to the 
lar ze mind of state policy, one must look for ar al emanci- 
pation from this chastening plague. A child's intellect 
can appreciate the wild absurdity of s wlio at Peru what 
runs to waste beneath our pavement of ripening 
only e pi femie disease with what mig augment the food 
of the people—of waiting, like our ancestors, to expiate 
the neglected divinity of water in some better purgation 
by fire. But it needs the grasp of political mastership, 
not uninformed by science, to convert to practical app licas 
to recognise & 


ducts at 
ponding 


constructing sewers to struggle with 


ances, 








' , 
nere 














tion these obvious e ‘lements of kn owledge 
great national object, irrelevant to the interests of party— 
io lift an universal requirement from the sphere of profes- 
sional jealeusies, and to found on imiautable principles the 
sanitary legislation of a poop 


JOURNAL OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
Accident from imperfect self-acting points at 
t station, on the London and North Western 
ay n lett Manchester early in the morning. 
At Patricroft the driver found that the points did not act, 
and that he was going into the Clifton junction; 80 he 
moved towards the up line in order that the points might 
be adjusted. At the moment the train was across bo 











Sature lay. 
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| } stea TY 
n station at 9 a.m t 
va own off the lin ; ) 
s-van and the two fo gt ! : 
re liately adopted f sal \ ' 
r ' trains follow g irom L 1 upe- 
no Bir noha, W h was 
k ¢] rnard’s-van of {! .) 
rf . William Blanev. 8S } rors 
. + from the shock, but all. with t ‘ ni 
{vy 1 invalid, continued ti irney Li 
wa 1 al } eh 
A “NICE” STEAMER 
' ction re pending inst t] Australian 
| | Mail Steam Navigation ¢ nv for breach of 
contract. It ie alleged that the passengers brought 
l y the notorious Melbourne, inh st trip, were 
upplied with provisions which could not be eat und 


with accommodation of the worst kind. O action 
ht bya Mr. George Smith, has been partly tried 
n the Court of Common Pleas. 


























lr. Smith took a second-class passage from Austra 
] England in the Melbourne, for which | raid 
$2/, 10%. But as soon as he yoard with his 
lugyra is troubles, began. th place he wa 

? . = 
t tu th eerage among CLASS | 
gers, some sixty in number, and ther nd throughout 
the voyage he greatly endured. 

‘They ties were close to the forecast] Loy t} 
sk hts. and the soil was continually ti mbline down in 
the room, and on to the table: and one of the pigs t 
down on t table. There were two ‘ ets, w h 
tr rlect or miscons tion, overfl dee’ 

ito id in it to get to his eabin He ! ! 
of it manv times. He was obliged to go to the water 
‘ in the second-class onee, as hlowing hard and 
he « lL not go where the sailors di the hea i ut 
‘ ] iw washed overboa I 1! ist} nan 
ea ip the venetian | 1, and put a bull’s- ir 
“Come out of that: you kr 
s there I will r port you to the ¢ 
ins {on being taken to the captain. and 
the ce ion ot the waterclos ts- that he « 
1 id the captain said, * Do you expe 
t pr’ The pigst and seullery sta nably. 
I! ld not p in his ‘bunk’ in the fore ‘ a plac 
t i tke a cottiin—hecanse t] were 1 ns and mil- 
lions of bugs in it. He slept under a form several nights, 
































il he was so cramped he could not bear it any longer 
w floor was covered with passengers, and he had to step 
‘ t , all mixed together. Hi ud not sleep there, 
[slept several nights in the boat on deck. He com- 
pl i about it so n he was at last consid la 
tt ne fellow.” 
hee was some of it good, but short in quantity 
There was good butter on board, but the second-class pas- 
s were t allowed to hi ; 
what th ul. The same dis 
la hed. Ther as g 
bach od it was almost 
to ( » was very abusive 
ta i dl. he tr 
t Nit edu 
tot ry 1 ha wel ° 
eal was alive. He wanted some gr ! could n 
eal He complained to the cook, who said there was 1 
other, They had preserved milk for the first 1 
none atterwards. He had suffered in his heal 
sine 
. Deighton, a passenger ituated, com 
lained to the steward that the beef had the hair on i 
lhe was told it was buffalo hum} and the 
to charge for it If the biscuits were pl l on 
table they left the mark of their form on it in it 
| weavels, which tumbled out of little holes in them 


v could not eat them. 





ther witnesses, two men and their wives, con- 
PR a Meee 1} : t 
rmed these statements. The trial is not yet cor 
cluded, 
CRIMINAL RECORD. 
A werper, which appears to have been the product of 





Primitive Methodism, k 
mmmitted, at Heath oh. a vi lage near 
| Buzzard. Abel Burrows, a married agricultural 

‘Hhourer of bad character, returned home from Watford, 

re he had been living the past week in drunkenné 
fl i at Heath and Reach. Sor 

had gone to bed he be n to ill-use his w 


seizing her by the 


and passion, has 





3 


arnt 
is wife 





throat, attempted to strangle 





ra violent struggle ped fro 
and rushed almost naked out of the hou 
The old man h wring what had taken place, g 
Went to his son to try and pacify him, in which for a 





1 his gr . 
to his father’s. 
vt 


she esc 


asp 








up 








6 v cT , out of th 
th ; { in named Ada 
) ! * do Borrows rushed up after W 
1 wm with eh mer, amt winle the 4 
s r ut out herb 
! \ 1 hor nin 
? 1 torned \ 
i i } af ” \ Y 
‘ t ut it t. Bu 











rows f wel s a n strih ut Ada i 

mer eofthe n ibn sf el 

th } ‘ T t he would 

Wi t ite gany one with uw i 

whe ay whed At length three working men came 

uy» l fr } hrew him down, and bowned ' 

‘ a strong rop und presently a constable arrived 

secored him in hand-cuffs and leg-irons; the ~ 

, making a variety of grimaces, and to be 

sal The poor old woman they found s! 

quite dead, and surrounded by such a pool of 1 1, that 

it seemed that it had all oozed from her body. She was a 

widow, and leaves several grown-up children. Jt is sup- 

prisoner had a premeditated inter nt 

h ay lately run away iv na 
Lhim tot sing man: a 1, it ul 
an on the night of the murce The iv 

















f tl murd red woman, who name 
ty held on Monday, and a verdict of 
without hesitation, returned unst 
cay have been occupied in the Third 
| Bailey, in dealing with what are called 
n other words, the uttering of forged 
the ba yin are of very beautiful worl 
entences in some instances have been 
‘ fuur years) per servitude,” and “ tw 
vears’ hard labour,’ 
‘ TT the man who used three knives in three 1- 
r « wife. was tried on Wedne 
wd was the same as thot we have ¢ 
ready reportes and the jury found a verdict of “gu ltv 
of wounding with intent to murder, n resi 
serite Mr. Justi Talfourd said that there was no 
doubt the deed had } 1 committed “in a moment of 
brutal passion, consequent upon a delusion as to his wite’s 
inhi ’ he should therefore only record a sentence of 
death against Gri Vv; the tacts would all be taken into 
consideration mt proper quart 
A clever burglary wa tr at Leighton Buzzard 





Matthe 


named 





last week. 7 p . " 
situate in one of the most thoroughfares, was 
entere| from the first-floor front window and robbed of 


goods worth LOOo/. 
eoeded with 
week Mr. Ma 
perty, and in a sho 
selling 7 f it, 
Cases of wife-l 
the poli e-courts: 


The thieves lit up the shop f 
a business-like promptitace. | 
aondon to look after bi 
he met 


nd pro- 
arly in tl 





‘ame to pro 
a man, a jew, 


man is in custody, 
en ire 


again 1 brought bef 


but they are not sufficiently distimetive 


iting hav 


in character from those already reported to need re- 
counting 
Wints rings the garotte again int lay. Ls k, 





r home with his nd in his pocket, 
a great part of his money taken from 
lm; a gent Manchester was attacked by five 


men on Saturday, half strangled, and robbed. 





leman a 


Incendiary tires are beginning to attract attention. A 
short time age we noticed two near Tiverton, in Devon, 
Another has since occurred in the same locality. 


ELLANEOUS. 
Tur Court is now at Osborne, whither it removed on 


N ! 
Saturaay, 


Parliament was prorogued in due form, on Tuesday, 
by Royal Commission, until the 3rd of January, 1854 
In like manner the Convoeation of the province of 


prorogued unti 


rbury, Was, on Wedne slay, 








Russian corvette, Nararin, twenty-two guns, 


was to have been docked, at Portsmouth, on Thursday, 
and all was ready, when a telegraphic message came 
down, ‘ Russian corvette not to be docked.” The 
Nararin was then making five inches of water per day. 





Jame 


1, of ¢ 

rab he up map of the seat of 
in Europe and Asia, and its relations to surrounding 
countries. One of the chief points of interest on this 
map will be found in the fact, that the dates of the 
Rus acquisitions of territory are marked, 

The strikes seem coming to a close, and trade seems 
growing worse at the same time. There are indica- 
tions that the Preston men must soon g way, al 

20007, last week. Several mills in 
other towns are working four days a-week, The paper 
war between masters and men goes on vigorously, 


ing-cross, has published 





8 Wyk 





war, botl 


) 
an il ( 


lan 


give 


though they got 
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dat MT Ml ! 
the con iM 




















ot (a ] \ 
eho « ! . 
f t) I i f 
® ta te th Law ¢ ‘ ' ’ her 
f the & ’ ( new I ! 
ecretary t? ‘ rs ‘ ) that 
the rv ot N a I \ ' od 
for many v « im the 1 ‘ at Ca " ‘ | 
| 1 \ r and 
tan with us), and y f 
s \ ‘ M i 
sreured & pee 
Mr. Jar Grant 1 } } peri ro- 
vi ( I 
Two county divisior Fast ¢ ors! \ South 
Statlordshire rev 1 want of a 1 l 
Marjuis of WV ester | ! Dah {f Ben bey . 
death ot bis father, leas ant ft f unl 
Viscount Lewisham bes from a " ' Larl 
of Dartmouth, throw ‘ nt latt 1 ! md 
Conservatives are tively ¢ ' in lookiy » candi. 
1 t bw tl lent f Duke of 
to the karl Ca 
ard Parry be t I) ty. 
Governor of Greenwich H { ; 
Sir Th 18 Bradtord and Sir Augustus de Butts, both 
generals the Britich servi lod «¢ vM the 
former seventy-six, t utter thr f 
The Reverend Sept m (yr for forty fellow of 
Eton, and uw ' f nthe \ ? t of the 
College, dred « \i 1 ut , { wer 
Mr. Rus} wh 11 ‘ ‘ lorical 
fashion, a w al has | u 
and the fa t } | I’re- Ra 
phaclites. I 1 t ‘; | ture 
nl rat Wy when w Eidline 
ing! ‘bold and unepar y ai ‘ 4 
wealth : 
1 Syr f Lothia 1 Tw r lto ha 
a day of Dumulati ! i » Tu ‘ The ¢ irches 
of Edinburgh wer: upon t aw COU 1: teu 
th factor md wor | a aor pubis ‘ ‘ 
ea i ial 
\ r i ‘ } 1 ey 1 | } ‘ 
Missionary Society to se " ion ato 
Phe Lor tt Admiralty have «de ’ 
fort! . r 
ite rrang he K | 
wguirv | by it W ‘i 
Mi Rawlir f Board of H t i 
inquiry at 1) port, t } {ior ‘ . 
tary ndition of that town, w a) ul , a 
provisional order for applying t i 
The Board of Customs ha i yg 
an ©} court for the pury f hearing ! - 
plaints, and for ins yatir t is- 
toms’ revenue. A room in t } has been set 
apart for the purpose, and ! ir to sit on 
Tuesdays and Friday h 
Mr. Samuel Warret ] Dor Oxford 
Doctors, and Re of i has | g Lord Val- 
merston down } S gent iii pre. 
sented to the Home Secret Mr. Wi tenced 
boys to wh ppings rat rf nd t poecially 
the cass 0 a b ! 1 Reg a} 1 at il offence, 
was sentenced to eights mont} r ment, and 
five whippings. L Palmerston has remitted the whip- 


es 


| ad 
i Libed 
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land reduced, 


eutenant s 


ned to the preservation of peace and the administra. 


n struck 


ey held a“ chapel,” 


t explanat 


‘ward 


rmed, and has cut down the rest of the 


{ yet peri 
six months unprisonment, 
1 Young paid his first visit to Belfast, last week, 
proceeded to Armagh. At the former city the 


mms 


ioners gave a dinner in his honour, and in 


er speech on behalf of the Lord-Lieutenant, 


netured 


the 


the cireumseribed duties of that 
I need scarcely tell you that the weight and 
» duties incumbent on the Irish government 


fune- 


very much curtailed, and its functions greatly 


ve the 


attention 


function 


At the « 


1 WwW 


The principal part of the functions 
ord-Lieutenant of Treland now consists in the pre- 
tion of order, and the due administration of the law. 
other interests of Ireland have been happily merged 
» general interests of England, and in that depart- 


hich they demand. The 


s, therefore, are now mainly 





law: but T may say that, in a sincere desire for 

of Ireland, Earl St. Germans ) iwlds to no other 
empi (Cheers.) 

r-plate printers were tried before Mr. Justice 

at the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, for 

rto obtain the dismissal of one Frederick Spence 

scmployment. The facts lie in a nut-shell. Spence 

ers were employed by the Messrs. Tallis. Some of 

but Spence and others continued to work. 

er, Spence Was discharged, and three days sub- 

obtained work at the establishment of a Mr. 

The men knew Spence had worked at Tallis’s, 


excluding him from the delibe- 
nd of the week he was discharged. 


On 


reason why, the foreman told him that the 


said 
; Ald 
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that they should not like to work with him, 
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language of the Emperor on learning 
(great irritation, and his behaviour be- 
Lord Cowley lost no time in re. 
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ved from Lord Clarendon a despateh intimating 
not his Government to rejeet the Austrian 
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containing the proposal to demand of 
concerning her neutrality. 
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the former most friendly understanding 
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peace: but just as resolved to make war, if this 
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despatch from Vienna says that ‘the 
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sanction that neutrality, and it has informed 
i Government that if strategetical necessity 
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Suzerain, and 


Turkish Government has issued a strict pro- 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The writer on the subject of Mr, Thackeray's allusion to Wash- 
ington will no doubt have been satisfied by the letter that ap- 
peared in our paper of last week. 

“ Rusticus” shall receive our attention, 

“A Jesuit Philosopher” in our next. 

It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter; 
and when omitted, it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the communication, 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 7, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
finding space for them. . 
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There is not! ret tionary ise there is 
nothing itura ( ; the strain 
to keep things fixed when a. r.dis by the very 
law o} its creation in eternal pr 3s —Dr. ArNovp, 


PROGRESS AND DIFFICULTY OF THE 

ABSOLUTIST CONSPIRACY. 
Tie contest commenced on the banks of the 
Danube has already, in fact, been transferred to 
the banks of the Rhine; and although it is now 
carried on only in the form of preparations and 
preliminary inquiries respecting alliances to be 
formed, it demands far more solicitude than the 
contest between the Russians and the Turks. 
Tt is a contest between the North-East and the 
South-West. Gigantic intrigues are evidently 
on foot to break up the alliance of the West, 
and to place the whole of Europe at the mercy 
of the North. Some part of these mancuvres 
appears on the surface; another part is still 
understood, although not so generally seen; and 
a third part diplomacy still sueceeds in veiling. 
We fear that the object of England still is, if 
wossible, to “hush up.” We say that we fear it, 
enc we regard any such process as imprac- 
ticable, and the attempt at it is only to waste 
time, to place England in an equivocal position, 
and to run the risk of the necessity for much 
greater sacrifices than would be demanded by a 
policy prompt and vigorous. 

If we attach the slightest faith to the report 
which the Vienna correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle gives of a conversation with a Russian 
nobleman of distinction, it is because that con- 
versation has an internal air of verisimilitude. 
The Russian nobleman may be a gossip; but 
the actions of his master certainly suggest the 
interpretation which the ‘ distinguished” person 
puts upon them. Russia, he says, does not fear 
a twenty years’ war; she does not even mind 
having her ships and sea-port towns destroyed 
on the Black Sea and in the Baltie, because 
English capital would suffer, and she still pos- 
sesses her army, with the prospect of establish- 
ing herself in Constantinople. Now, whatever 
the Russian nobleman may say, the conduct of 
Russia for a long time past suggests such a 
policy. The only question is, whether she is 
stronger than Europe? There is no reason to 
suppose that she is. The Circassians have held 
her in cheek; the Turks have been able to give 
her pause ; and the mere diplomatic intervention 
of England, with the first aspect of English 
fleets in the Black Sea, puts her to all her tricks 
for the purpose of si more positive action 
on the part of the West. It appears to us, that 
Russia, although boasiing so loudly, is conscious 
of her weakness; and if England would use 
them, there are instruments on the borders of 
Russia herself that might be employed to subdue, 
if not to break up that great empire, and give it 
in pieces as the reward for those who did the 
work. 

Great as her army may be on paper, it never 
brings into the field so many as are sent; and, 
as we see in Wallachia, it is obliged to cripple 
its own forces by the punishments of imprison- 
ment and death necessary to check desertion, as 
well amongst its Russian foreed conseripts and 
convict recruits, amongst the alien tribes 
whom it drags into its ranks. Captain Slade, 
who has sneceeded Sir Baldwin Walker in com- 
maud of the Ottoman navy, expresses his con- 


as 





fidence in making short work with the crazy 
*gun-boxes” of Russia, wherever he meets them, 
The four steam-frigates which our Government 
has sent into the Black Sea to push a recon. 
naissance along the Asiatic coast, will make 
further discoveries of Russian strength. Sebas. 
topol is regarded as a castle of cards: and Ad. 
miral Dundas has expressed a strong desire to try 
what he can do with that impregnable noha | 
British officers make no secret of sharing the 
Admiral’s impatience ; for it is anticipated that 
the heavy guns of the forts would bring down, 
not the enemy, but the forts themselves. Russia 
is weak in her outworks and in the political 
tissue of the State, and she could not stand 
alone. 

Austria is helping her under the guise of 
neutrality—Austria, whose arrogance provokes 
retaliation, while her weakness invites summary 
treatment. An elaborate attempt has been made 
to show that she is not insolvent; for her deficit 
last year was vn/y 54,000,000 florins. But last 
vear was not alone in exhibiting a deficit : there 
iad been previous deficits of 62,000,000 florins, 
55,000,000, and even 122,000,000 in 1849. Such 
is the statement in a work on the Present State 
of the Finances and Currency of Austria, which 
has been put forth from official sources, and cir- 
culated in all the countries of Europe, evidently 
with the object of restoring Austrian credit. Now 
why is that done? because Austria, having more 
than once failed in negotiating a loan, is now in 
pressing need of money. And what are the 
sources which the apologists of Austrian finance 
represent as the means for making good her pro- 
mises? First of all, there is reduction of her 
military expenditure—a recent furlough of an 
extensive kind; but it 1s well known that that 
furlough has subsequently been in part counter. 
manded, because the position of Servia at once 
demands and invites the preparations of Austria, 
either to defend her frontier or to take advantage 
of further troubles in Turkey for the purpose of 
seizing the province which Austria covets. Any 
extension of the war too would first bring the 
conflagration within Austrian dominions ; and if 
the apologists plead the troubles of 1849, as the 
reason for the great deficit and enormous ex- 
penditure in that year, how can they assure us 
that 1854 will not give the same valid reasons for 
a further inroad on Austrian finance? They 
cannot do it. Twoother grand sources on which 
she reckons, are, the productive powers of Lom- 
bardy, and the taxable capacities of Hungary. 
Lombardy, which has but an eighth of the Austrian 
Empire, has furnished a quarter of its revenue ; 
and under the screw of Radetzsky and _ his 
subordinates, she is now said to be “ repairing her 
recent loss’’—that is, recovering from the effects 
of Austrian tyranny. The apologists of Austrian 
finance say, that one reason for the deficiency has 
been that Hungary has not contributed her share 
to the taxes; and she has now to be placed under 
the financial screw much more sucess than when 
she possessed that constitution which Austrian 
officials deride. Thus Austria depends for the 
wealth which is to sustain her credit on the two 
most disaffected provinces of her empire. What 
would any underwriter or insurance oftice charge 
for guaranteeing to Austria the continued 
possession of Lombardy and Hungary? The 
insurance would be a heavy item in Austrian 
expenditure if it could be effected. The boasted 
sources of Austrian strength are her weak- 
ness ; and while the present system is suffered to 
continue, those to whom Austria is really an 
enemy, preserve to her the half of a revenue of 
which a ices war would at once deprive her. 
The Powers that forbear, do, in fact, give to her 
the sinews of war for keeping down a large por- 
tion of Europe, the best portion of her own empire, 
under martial law. 

That Austria is making preparations hostile to 
the West is evident from the countenance given 
to the reconciliation of the Bourbon family. 
Henry V. of France, to whom the polite Duke 
de Nemours has just been reconciled, has also 
obtained the adhesion of several French generals, 
the Duke promising his Cousin a promptr estora- 
tion to the French throne. All this has been done 
under the immediate eye of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, who entertains the two allied princes at his 
own table. In other words, the Royalist counter- 
revolution in France is undergoing active pre- 
paration by two Bourbons residing at the court 
of the Emperor of Austria, of course with the 
connivance of Russia. A counter-revolution 1m 
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Vrance, therefore, is to be part of the tactics of 
France, 1 


the Absolutist campaign. 
No wonder that the Emperor Napoleon is 
endeavouring to strengthen himself against this 
mbination. The neutrality of Austria, like the 
“negotiations” of Russia, is but a cover to pre- 
are active, comprehensive, and treacherous 





pOs- 


it'es. 

The great point of attack is France, and the 
Emperor takes his measures accordingly. It is 
confidently asserted that the French ambassador 
returned from Fontainebleau with the draft of a 
treaty of: lliance, offensive and defensive, between 
France and England. Nothing could be more 
legitimate, and the people of England, we 
believe, would hail sucha reduetion of the under- 
standing between France and England to a deti- 
nite alliance. 

It is beheved, however, that our Government 
does not share the impatience of England's naval 
officers in the Black Sea, nor in the impatience 
which is so very generally extended to the 
peo} le of this country. It is reported of one 
of the most energetic of British 
that ..e treats this national feeling with slight; 
to agentleman who was speaking of the growing 
impat enee in the country with reg: 
foreigi policy of the Government, Lord Palmer- 
said to have replied, -* You see, 
cannot extemporise a war.” This is very true, 
and ve vy well said; but ‘not furiously to the 
purpose.” No one wishes a war to be extem- 
porised,—nobody wishes a war at all; but what 
everybody does wish, is a decided declaration on 
the part of England as to what she is prepared 
to make a stand for. The English people are 
unquestionably beginning to feel ashamed that 
the larger share of manful resolution should 
remain with France. It is felt that to postpone 
that manful declaration may lead to foolish 
dreams on the part of our enemies, and may cause 
us more trouble than we should have to take if we 
made them at onee understand that which we 
regard as absolutely necessary. 


ll 


Ministers, 


ird to the 


ston i one 





THE REFORM QUESTION. 
WHY WE SHALL NOT HAVE A REFORM 
NEXT SESSION. 

PartiaMENTARY Reform is discussed at present 
ina manner which shows that those who are en- 
gaged in the discussion wish to shelve the real 
question. We have a number of suggestions 
towards a Reform Bill, the object being. not to 
produce an efficient plan, but to construct such a 
measure as may be an apology for postponing a 
real Reform Bill. The object of those who have 
taken part in the discussion appears to be to find 
the minimum of a measure which may supply a 
literal fulfilment of the Ministerial promise, while 
in spirit furnishing an evasion of it. We do not 
believe, indeed, that all who are taking part in 
this discussion are dishonest; on the contrary, 
we believe that the disputants might be divided, 
speaking roughly, into two classes, those who are 


BILL 


earnest and honest men, who are in the habit of 


handling such subjects in the closet, and cannot 
apply themselves to action, or to the world as it 
really is out of doors ; and those whose real and 
conscious object is the evasion we have mentioned. 

There is, indeed, a third party, represented by 
a correspondent of the Times, who suggests an 
ingenious mode of rearranging the present con- 
stitution of the House of Commons with the 
present franchise, in such a way as to avoid many 
of the evils that exist. He would proceed prin- 
cipally by abolishing smaller boroughs, and by 
lacing towns and counties more upon an equality. 
The principal advantage that we discern from 
such an arrangement would be some avoidance 
of present scandals, and an increase of strength 
to that which is called the “ liberal” interest. It 
would give a triumph to the Parliamentary agents 
upon that liberal side; and the signature of these 
letters which emanate from the Reform Club, 
with the initial * C.,” sufficiently points to the 
highest of all authorities on the subject of Par- 
liamentary agency. 

Other writers are urging an educational fran- 
chise ; as if the world would be rendered better 
by placing the construction of Parliament more 
in the hands of schoolmasters, authors, literati, 
and dilettanti ofall kinds! From the days when 
the crack constitution of the Abbé Sieyes was 
shelved by the French Assembly, it has never 
been supposed that literary men had more than 
a part of the attainments necessary for statesman- 
sip; and didactic constitutions seldom work well, 











if they ever arrive at the working pointatall. In. 
deed, the very notion rests upon a fundamental 
fallacy. The welfare and will of a nation being in 
question, the object must be to get at the great 
body of that nation, in order to ascertain its con- 
and hence, in any representa- 
tive constitution, the franchise should be national 
If you deny the right of a people to self-govern- 
ment ; 


Victions and wishes: 


if you proceed upon the assumption that 
“the ite’ of the nation must govern, then you 
adinit the principle of toryism or absolutism, 
which reposes the origin of powerinan aristocracy, 
an hierarchy, or an anointed autocrat. Much 
may be said for that principle which vindieates 
the right of power by its own existence and by 
its own Vietory over opposition, But to trim be- 
tween the principle, that that class must govern 
which can snatch the power, and the principle 
Which claims a voice for the body of the people. 
and to labour by nice calculations at finding the 
exact amount of education or property which in- 
volves the ability to choose representatives for self- 
government, is a compromise worthy of Laputa 
rather than of England. A pedagogue franchise 
will never work, and can only become, first, a 
laughing-stock, then an inewnbrance 


The main discussion turns upon the property 
point, and the great difficulty is to avoid Lord 
John Russell's offered five-pounds franchise. 
We have always regretted the short-sightedness 
in the public that did not seize at that when it 
was offered. It is said, upon authority which 
induces us to beheve the assertion, that Lord 
John Russell has renewed, in the Cabinet, his 
proposition of a five-pound franchise, and has 
been out-voted by the majority of his colleagues. 
Now, the object of those who stand in the way of 
Lord John, is to find a decent pretext for not re- 
newing the offer. Journalists assist in this work, 
and we find two arguments that well exemplify the 
moral character in which the contest is) con- 
ducted on that side. One is, that the persons 
who are now ‘on strike,” in Laneashire, repre- 
sent the five-pound constituency, and prove es 
dangerous it would be. As if the masters were 
not ‘ton strike” too! As if the men had not 
conducted their share of the contest, however 
mistakenly, with much decorum! As if, above 
all things, because a certain class of the people 
makes a mistake, it has no right to be repre- 
sented in a representative constitution! The 
second argument is, that the freemen, who are 
the chief depositories of parliamentary corrup- 
tion at the present day, are tenants of five-pound 
houses, and therefore represent the five-pound 
constitution —an argument more transparently 
impudent than the other. It amounts to assert- 
ing that, because a rogue lives in a five-pound 
house, all men living in five-pound houses must 
be rogues. It is the kind of argument which 
proves that every banker may be — to bea 
Fauntleroy, every Secretary-at-War a W.B., 
every royal person a Nicholas. 

It is, however, not the argument that concerns 
us, at present, but the proof which the advance- 
ment of such arguments furnishes, that the object 
is to find out such a shadow of a Reform Bill 
as may be a fair pretext for avoiding a real 
Reform Bill. For our own part we stand at 
present aside from this discussion, as premature 
and out of season. We observe that it is chiefly 
in the hands of closet men or evasionists ; tuey 
are discussing, not a real thing but an imaginary 
lheasure. Some, we verily believe, encourage 
the discussion at this season in order to weary 
attention, and to blunt the publie expectation. 
At all events the discussion before Cliristmas is 
idle. We shall not enter upon the debate 
until the approach of Parliament, aud of the 
Government measure or the Government retrac- 
tation, can give a substantial interest to the 
question. Let us, in the meanwhile, take leave 
of it for the present, with one remark, repeating 
what we have already said. 

In no instance can history sustain the idea 
that the liberties and strength of a people depend 
upon their statutes. In all cases the statutes 
have recorded liberties and rights already at- 
tamed, | y the sheer strength and will of a people, 
the statute being nothing more than a record. 
It isa stipulation rather to save trouble for a 
minority, Which, without that memorandum, 
might still seek to disturb the judgment of the 
majority. Trial by jury was obtained by the 
people before it was recorded in Magna Charta. 
The rights of representation, of frequent parlia- 


ments, of possessing arms, were obtained by the 
people, were held in their hands 1 had become 
conditions for tl ept f the Crown 
by Wi ia bef { . with many 
others, were 1 Bil of Rights, 
That pra ] t { ty bas not ceased, 
rhe \* ple w iv lew the eprom 
taneous con “ow 1 wree 
with the b ly ; ! .if the p ople 
were to obtain the . 1 Reform Bill, 
the parchment w { {fy ise In short, 
while a peo le iss | i " uw to waive 
the exaction of those things wl i wttl ke at 
ought to have, and have, it will remain 
without any increase to its malts The fine lity 
| of evading Reform sists in the supimeness of 
the British publ 
RUSSIAN GENERALS 
Th inquiri sto ] iw th tissariat di part- 
ment of the armies of the Cvar which we, ona 
recent oceasion, t k the lhberty to submit to the 
Russian Embassy } fo of certain of our 
contemporaries who have been ridiculously ae- 
| cused of Russian predilections, have not received 
wny contradictory satisfaetion, although they 
have had the advantage of a cont verntal public itv. 
Perhaps they may be classed with those quesa- 
tions which answer t! cclves, and we will not 
be so ung nerous astod ite the wisdom of that 
silence which is the crowning virtue of diplomacy. 


We beg distinctly to affirm. that our » \ aim om 


proposing these questions Was no ¢ ther than the 
commonplace journalistic ardour for information 
from the most authentic sour: It is true there 
was a shocking stuilanty of names on which we, 
mn pertect Innocence of motive, yyy red to ring 


the changes with a nable iteration We 
have received letters ma tu I! sorts of wild 
and injurious conclus *, from the simple ace 
dent of Breanaw, the convict of Odessa in 1828, 
beginning like Ih) and on ly differing in 
termination as muchas of! can be said to differ 
from ah! We positive ly to make our- 


selves responsible for interpretations whic h can 


how; 


dex line 


| only spring from the heated brains of partisans 


| 








with whom Russia is not merely synonyinous 
with robbery, but Brune id ntical with Brunow, 


To be one of two Dromios is a fearful misfortune 
to any statesman, as Sir James Graham has 
found: but we refuse to understand how a dis- 


tinguished statesman is to be made responsible 
for the hazard of some thieving rogue or other 
having been born with the same, or—as in this 
a somewhat similar name. Edmund Burke 
was a great orator and statesman, but he is not 
to be confounded with his distinguished name. 
sake, Burke, who fills so conspicuous a position in 
the Chamber of Horrors. Even a bishop may 
have many a rascally namesake, as Archdeacon 
Hare hed his; and we see no reason at all w hy, 
even a name pure as Russell should not by 
irony of fortune decorate a dandy for 
whom Mr. Caleraft will have to tie the last neck- 
cloth. 

We protest, therefore, against that intemperate 
abuse of syllables, which would even presume to 
confound his Excell ney the Russian Ar bassador 
to the Court of St. James, a gentleman universally 
esteemed in polite society, with hus imperfect 
the fraudulent contractor and convict 
These similaritics of surnames are very 
in Russia, especially, it would seem, in 
the higher regions of administration. For example, 
(i neral Gortse] ikof, Commeander-imn-« hief of the 
of the Czar in Moldo- Wallachia, the 
honoured guest of our military cireles a year ago, 


case 


so 


BoOTHne 


namesake, 
of TNvS 


COTO 
forces 
has the misfortune to bear a name exactly re- 


sembling that of a 
Governor-General of Sil 


certain Greene ral, eRmotnetime 
who was dish issed 
the army for that worst of offe 


detection in a career of fraud, more than usually 


wera, 
wes in) Russia— 
magnificent in conception and 
tion. The General whom we 
allude, General-in-chief of the Russian infantry, 
had been in the habit, during many years, of 
drawing from the imperial military a lrninistra- 
tion large sums for the maintenance of a military 
seminary at Tornsk, in Siber One fine day the 
Emperor learned that this eclebrated ser unary, 
the inportance of had been estimated 
by its inc reasing expen liture, Aad nerer cristed; 
in other words, that it was composed entirely 
of those poper bullets of the brain of General 
Gortschakof, which, in the shape of cooked ae- 
counts and imaginary disbursements, had been 
sedulously fired upon the Imperial Treasury. 


Hoperial in execu. 
Gortschakot to 
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| It-narsh was “ about the coast,’ 
ho yorrowed money on the sea,” was a 
‘ fs | u rightness, compared 
with ulnirable type of Russian probity and 
tism—Prince Gortschakof. If such is the 
’ | of Russian Princes, what may that of 
Russian Be h ; 
G ral 2. vsky, Governorof the Invalides, 
‘ Wy l le not long since, after having 
1) ted 3,000,000 roubles. As the eulprit jad 
} | Ifoout of the ugly se rape, the Hiuperor 
— ‘ le of his corpse, which was de- 
ld 1 Christian burial. It was en 

| 1 thet General Liders, Grabbe, and 
. brought to trial Where the calles 
liad | probable that the accused were 
But t nnocence did not prevent 

lig t land condemned for “ey cient 

lers, The Czar offered to pay 

li { lentially. General Gr abbe re- 
repliliows atonement for injustice ; and 

] us | r he wrote to the Emperor on 
t] ‘ for some time the Whisper of the 
sil St. Potersburg. This General Grabbe, 
Wo \ } Wit I] io rem wnb is the Same who 
burnt to the ground a town in Hungary, where 
1 i aa r or two had been killed ihe 
I] x. General Sass has distinguished him- 
self’ f in the Caneasus. His illustrious 
\ ipzigus consisted in pillaging and 
\ ve Circassian villages, on the pre- 

{ \ ready to revolt. 

i we Paskiewitch is the enfant | gaté of the 
( IIe a n of roubles for his 
i’ ) at sum he sought to 
pt et which was erante dd 
{ WZ ic ees nsideration 
o \ \ rks. But the domain 

1 tl mol roubles. Prince 
Paskic ho mort urchase, and the 
Emperoi mitt f and, subsequently, 
| ! wount. 

P \\ kzof is, or was, a sovereign in the 
Ca Lhe mits no rep wrts to be addressed 
dl y to himself: his court is worthy of — 
for ry: splendour, and pre sided over, with 
infi yad awake ad Counte eg ce 
name belor to th C old aristocracy of France. 
The Prin recreation has consisted in organ- 
izing ONY Ait ms aeainst the Circas- 
sins, fe Sah fan vuurite ollieers, who 
pant for pro D umitable cor poser 
of bulletins has been in the habit of de stroying 
more Circassians in o1 fg th wrcegee born in ten, 

General Klei hel, Main ister \W ays and 
C unications, is the man who made the follow- 
ing reply to the Czar, who had probit his 
fours Ba the safety of the ronte te Moseow, as 
the Empress was departing to that city. * Sire.” 
said the adroit courtier, * we will lick the road 

our tongues.” And the amiable Kleinmichel, 
wh domestic feheity is annually twice blessed 
by lis ma and whose home is a nursery of 
linperial foundlings, seoured the empire’ for 
snow to make a safe sledge-way of the read to 
Moscow. ; 

Prince Menschikof is almost more renowned 
for lis bitter and eaustie wit in the salons, than 


for lis diplomatic 


the Grand Duke 


conquests, 
Michael, he has been without a 
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( ( tackelberg, we believe, was | rival in ye ur de sprit But General Bibikof, 
! lL by th Eny peror to prose- | Minister of the Interior, is our mp ecard. He 
ry » the existence o Bun | sent a certain M. Pissaref, his chef de chancel- 
1 all the researches of it | erie, to Kief, as Civil Gover f Siberia. Do- 
t no further tha: in the Se very mestice sy 4. ¢ as usual, facilitated the pro- 
loubtful vestiges of ercation of h | motion of M. Pissaref by his patron: and the 
He found in the environs of | obliged hus ame bettered his instruc.ions. The 
ing easants, whos e got up | public virtue, so conspict uous in every otherd part- 
\ ut whose appearance pm ment of the Russian adiministration, sinks mito 
! ly} $ twith the | i usignific ance compared with the systema and 
| Ih ‘ ! t] ‘ Libis- h 1 sty of \I. Pi T¢ 7 The 
letedon t pot by ¢ Stackelberg, Mies try of the Int ritselfis pure by contrast. 
furt! { General Annen- Such area few of otabilities of the Russian 
| t ( ! the Eiapire, to | army. No wonder bas 1 has won more vic- 
| li tigations, the result | tories with her gold than with her guns! 
hich was, that P Gorischakof was found 
herr nisly and tlnaly sharing SCOTCH EVICTION 

ut uly devot lto the military Hituerto, under the influence of ignorance— 
1 sitbordinate officer, by name | educated as well as uneducated ignoranee— 
» iatimate relations this bene | agricultural improvement has in woes two In- 
\ ’ vus W hispere d, entertained a portant classes of mistake. It has been assumed 
buat clandestine sttachme it. Prince Gorts- | that the gr: and object was, not the welfare of the 
oke 3” his friend and partaker, | people, but the pr “3 ‘rity of the estates, which 
‘ m, dismissed the service in disgrace, and | jg literally to and stake the means for the _ 

lege ceas d to decorate the list of | And it has been supposed Ghat it is a bette 
} | defences of the Russian Empire plan a drive the pe ople like shee Pp. than to pre 
N ‘Harry Lester, in the Game of Specula- the m by sound instruction. The improvement 


of machinery, a better distribution of the popula- 
tion, and new methods of cultivation, are essential 
to agricultural improvement: but all can be 
brought about better by guiding the people than 
by driving them 

One auxiliary to improvement emigration, 
*which carries off a mass of useless labour; but 
it is not to be foreed in the old Scotch and Trish 
fashion. We say “old,” though it is’ still eon- 
tinning. Down to this very autumn we have had 
evictions from the Scoteh hi ghlands, of which our 
contemporary, the Scotsman, furnishes an an- 
thentic and connected account.  Knoydart, a 
district of Tnverness, a wildly mountainous 
country, “in the possession of the house of 
Clanronald, famous in Highland story.” Here 
anumerous body of cotticrs’ sons, or near rela- 
tives, had built themselves houses on their friends’ 
crofts, and were not rented to the estate. The y 
maintained themselves by bog vg eh by labouring 
for a portion of the year in the eastern and 
southern counties. Bimacdien, the owner, 
having died in 1852, the managing trustee, 
Mrs. M‘Donne ll, on behalf of the heir, a minor, 
issued to the small tenantry notices to quit, 
together with a notice that they must prepare to 
to Australia, or to Jeave the estate; their 
passages to be paid, and their arrears forgiven. 
May the loth brought these people a letter from 
Mrs. M‘Donnell, announe ing th it * for good and 
sufficient reasons,” Cenada must be their destina- 
tion. In default, the people were threatened 
with eviction. The erofters had requested the 
Rev. Mr. M'Donald, a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, to intercede on their behalf; but a resolu- 
tion had been taken that the estate should be 
cleared of all small tenantry and cottiers, at what- 
ever expense or hazard. It was done. On the 
Mth of August, a ship sailed for Montreal with 
331 men, women, and children. Twenty families 
who refused the assistance Mrs. M*Donnell had 
offered, were evicted a fortnight after the de ‘par- 
ture of the emigrants. Five cases, where sickness 
was in their he mises, remained exceptions to this 
Wholesale de portat 
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Little discrepancies in payments on the part 
of the tenant i demoralizing of customers 
who purchased whisky by the sale of that 
liquor—the want of sites for farm offices at some 
future—the having received relief from the poor 





funds, served pretexts for warranting this 
eruclty. The desolate habitations, the suffer- 
ings of sickly women and children, and the 
fate of the evicted, are told in a long list of 
sickening incidents. Three poor women are 
turned out after an —— of a hut for 


fifteen years. Three fami iis sat Doune were ex- 
posed to the weather for four weeks. One woman 
endured premature labour, brought on by her 
sufferings. She was found by the rm porter lying 
under a bush, a keen northerly wind blowing. 
and heavy showers falling. A wall was her next 
shelter. These are a of the ineidents, 
not perhaps the worst in their accumulated 
sulforing. 

The refinement of obedience to instructions was 
exhibited in the case of a poor woman, who, being 
found in bed, was suffered to remain there with 
only so much of the walls and roof of the habita- 


few 





tion as sheltered her bed. 
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to them. On the third evening, when returning to 
Inveree, the factor’s party came upon a small boat- 
house erected on the shore, at Doune, which they had 
overlooked. In this the ejected families had huddled 
together at night ior two nights, not daring to put up 
any artificial shelter. Fire was immediately applied to 
reof, and the structure burned down. This com 

pl ! the work of destruction, and eleven families were 
bsclutely without shelter—for unfortunately for 
coast of Knoydart has no caves in which pro 

rom at least the rain might have been found, 

of matters remained unaltered until early in 

he present month, when one of the families obtained 
service and shelter from Mr. Macleod, Scotus, and 
three others obtained possession of bothies, after ex- 


weeks, in weather 


W eekly, during 
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Se ite nters into ca ions to show 
iat a poor! law pata 1% the meas of 
rescuing these people ate i the depth of inisery, 
pre of effecting the change without such ¢ cael y. 
It is possible also that the simple furnishing of 
information * people would have done it. 
Some of the emigrants who have g gone out to the 
north with Glengarry have done very well; in- 
deed, accounts from them have come over from 
time to time, showing Pe they had better oppor- 
tunities than they had at home. Emigration to 
Australia is of Course not less promising. The 
most stupid people can understand su *h facts when 
they are plainly stated ; or, if some were too old 


to the 


and too ame, ‘dl to unde rstand, surely the State 
could bear the burden of the ignorance which it 
hi is suffered to continue in existence. There is 


any a thri ving settlement peopled by = ‘+h men 
a women as those from Knoydart; but they 


ean be transferred without such barb varity as 
that which has attended these evictions ; or if 
they cannot be transferred, * enlightened 


mig cht be ashamed to hunt ignorance, 
ind feebleness out of bed, and to persecute 
them with paltry tortures like those which our 
contemporary so » prope rly e xposes 


economy 


aye, @ 


DIVORCE - A LU XURY FOR THE RICH. 


Iris probable that Mr. Henry Fitzroy’s Bill, for 
checking aggravated assaults upon wome 1, may 
not be without much useful effect, but we are not 
certain that it will be all gain. Those who are 
not the worst or the bravest amongst the 
wretched cowards that habitually beat their 
wives, may be frightened or shamed into better 
behaviour, but there are some to whom the being 
called to account, in court, may act as a new 
olfenee, to be visited by re ‘tribution on the wife ; 
and three cases that we mentioned last week, 
seemed to be be yond the probability of bemg 
effectually checked by such a law. The mama 
that appears to hi ave visited Grinney will inevi- 
tably be checked by no law at all, and the two 
rats. who exercised their prowess upon their 
Wives, in New-cut, Gravel-lane, and in Good- 
man’s-yard, Goodman’s-tields, evidently regarde dl 
legal interference only as an impedime nt to be 
overcome. Curtis, the hero of New-cut, 
threatened his wife that if she hallooed, he would 
dance upon her till she burst; and Wright, the 
hero of Goodman’s-yard, said, as he was going to 
the station-house, that, “if he got over this, he 
would smash his wife’s brains out. He had 
already made considerable progress towards that 
result. Mrs. Wright is secured against domestic 
murder for six months, and Mrs. Curtis may en- 
joy, for an equal space, a holiday from beating. 
But how at the end of that time? Mrs. Wright 
has been married to her husband for three years, 
and he has beaten her every month since she 
married him. Curtis's treatment of his wife it 1s 
dificult to realize to the imagination; but any 
tangible conception of it shows us that the horrors 
which that woman must go through, « laily, exeee d 
any description in Dante's picture of the infernal 
regions. He had frequently struck ber ; he had 
thrown boiling water upon her, from the teapot ; 
he had repeat vedly use 4 upon her a thick aquare 
stick ; the blows from that stick were heard, 
a policeman, before he could force an entry into 
the room where Curtis was ill-using his wife. 
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On that last eritieal occasion the process of his 
brutality was elaborate in the extreme. He 
made his wife to strip off all her clothes, and lie 
the bed. He beat her with 
which he had cut for the purpose, out of her 
ys. until he broke it. He then beat her with 
a hairbrush ; he dragged her out of bed, obliged 
her to make it three times; he tried to strangle 
her with his hands; he beat her with a square 
stick ; he threatened if she called out to dance 
upon her; he went out of the room, for a 
short time, and returned, to commence beating 
her again. All this while he was perfectly sober. 
The prisoner made one counter-accusation against 
the wife. It was that * 

in fault.” He supplied no details, but asserted that 
charge, which appears, in fact, to refer to her 
having made objection at his taking another 
young woman to a public-honse to drink. This 
vase came before the Lord Mayor, on the 19th of 
November. The couple were married in January 
last. and thus the woman's life had been of this 
kind for ten months. A six months’ holiday is 
something: she will at least have repose for that 
period ; but imagine the six months expiring, with 
the prospect of such a husband coming back, his 
temper soured by prison discipline ! 

Technicality has made lawyers feel much 
difficulty in pronouncing what is * cruelty” within 
the legal sense. We presume that the treat- 
undergone by Mrs. Wright and Mrs. 
Curtis amounts to that offenee, which would, we 
believe, give them a right at least to divoree 
i mensé et thoro. but there would be «¢ xpenses in 
the eeclesiastieal courts to which either must 
refer, five hundred pounds a-piece at least. 
How is Mrs. Curtis Mrs. Wright to raise 
five hundred pounds? Even the Commis- 
who have been investigating the law 
of divorce with a view to improvement, only 
advocate the separation of husband and wife on 
the ground of adultery; but surely that de- 
parture from established law is not equal in 
effect to the degrading influences of such brutal 
treatment as is inflicted by the husband and 
endured by the wife in horrible cases like that 
of Wright or Curtis. Granting. however, that 
adivoree might possibly be accorded, in what 
court should it be sought? In Parliament. 
After having paid, say, five hundred pounds 
for relief in the ecclesiastical court, the wife 
would have to institute a Bill in Parliament for 
a divorcee, costing, at the minimum, say a 
thousand pounds. The law, therefore, which is 
oppressive to the rich is prohibitory to the poor ; 
and while the wife of a gentleman ean elaim pro- 
tection from ernelty, the wife of a tailor must 
undergo daily torture because she cannot muster 
1500/7. to purchase her release. 

WHERE IS THE RUSSIAN ROUTE TO 
INDIA? 

Mavy opinions have been advanced, and discus- 
sion has much fermented, respecting the proba- 
bility of an attack upon our Indian possessions 
by Russia; misapprehension being a large in- 
gredient in the fermentation. It arises partly 
from ignorance of the state of the countries 
through which a Russian foree would have to 
march, and partly froma false idea of the feelings 
of the inhabitants of those countries both towards 
the Russians and ourselves. Some of the lead- 
ing journals of the day have entered into elabo- 
rate disquisitions concerning our means of resist- 
ing the invasion of a Russian army in India, and 
the probability that the Sepoys and other native 
troops in our pay might desert at the approach 
of an invader. With the truth of these sur- 
mises we have at present no concern; for we 
must first see how the invader could overcome 
the difficulty—nay, the impossibility—of finding 
his way with a great army into the plains of 
India, either by our north-western frontier, or 
by any other route. 

There are two lines of march which the ecaprice 
of speculators has fixed upon for the advance of 
this terrible force, the bare approach of which 
is to lay our empire in the dust, more suddenly 
than the hordes of Tamerlane, and more irre 
trievahbly than the armies of the Mogul. The 
first of these lies through Georgia and Circassia. 
on the west side of the Caspian Sea, and se 
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southwards through Persia; the second is by 
the East side of the Caspian through the wild 
steppes of Independent Tartary, and across the 
eastern corner of Affghanistan. 

The first of these is not as smooth, or well 





| eable. 


kept, as the road from London to Richmond. 
Supposing Persia to be friendly, yet Russia does 
not lie next that country ; but between the two 
there is a large extent of land, inhabited by races 
who are of no tame disposition, but are warriors 
from their youth, and are the hereditary foes of 
the Russian Czar. The history of the strug- 
gles of tribes against the overbearing 
tyranny of their oppressors is written in- the 
blood of the best ont bravest of the soldiers of 
Russia, whose armies have been shattered time 
after time against the impregnable barriers of 
the Caucasus. Again, it has been presumed that 
Persia friendly to Russia, and 
towards England; but this is an assumption 
which it would be difficult to su port with any 
good evidence. It rests upon the idea of the 
free agency of Persia; whereas it is notorious 
that the Court of Persia is under the influence of 
the Affghans, and has within the last few months 
received a dictatorial mandate from Herat, to 
Which it has thought proper to pay submissiv, 
attention. 

As to the second route, that by Tartary and 
Affzhanistan, we have no hesitation in asserting 


these 


1s il -disposed 


that it is simply impossible for a Russian army 
to get through such a country in a state of any 
efficiency. The impregnable fast 

nesses, the severity of the climate, the want of 
yrovisions, the hostility of the wild tribes of the 
ulls, combine to render such a course impracti- 


nature of the 


By no conceivable combination of cireum- 
stances could the tribes which mbhabit those 
districts be brought to unite in favouring an in 
vader, for many of them are at deadly feud with 


| one another, and all are equally hostile to th 


stranger. Would their interests be promoted by 
the suceess of the invader? The Russians have 
nought to offer that they would care to accept 
Would their religious sympathies be roused * 
The disciple of Mahomet cannot fight in the 
same ranks with a Russian serf. Would their 
revenge be gratified? The slaughterers of Caboo! 
and the Khyber Pass would be little pleased to 
witness the defeat of a Russian army on the 
banks of the Sutledge or the Chenaub. If the 
Affghans were to allow a free passage through 
their own territory, the Khyberces and the 
Affreedies, safe in their mountain fastnesses, 
would annihilate the invading army as it slowly 
wound its way through their terrible defiles. 
Our sad experience at Cabool ought to teach us 


| that it is no easy thing for an army, even with 





the advantage of a wide base for military opera- 
tions, to thread the country which lies at the 
North of our Indian possessions ; and how much 
more would the difficulty be increased with an 
army far removed from its resources, with no 
enthusiasm to urge it onward, and composed of 
a people who are notoriously incapable of resist- 
ing the severities of a campaign. 

Doubtless there are dangers attending our 
Eastern possessions, and it behoves us to be care 
ful of our interests in the vast country committed 
to our charge, but we have no occasion to dread 
the interference of Russia otherwise than as an 
intriguer. Reports, so constantly rife in’ the 
north of India, about the coming of a Russian 
army, are for the most part idle and frivolous, as 
the traditional expectation of the coming of 
Alexander the Great, or of the Gog and Magog. 
If the Russians should ever come, our troops in 
India will fail to grasp the bayonets of their 
forefathers, and forgetting the victories of Plassy 
or Sobraon, will fly in terror ; for never yet have 
they encountered so horrible a force as they must 
then confront,— an army of ghosis marched 
across the starving desert and fatal rocks, and 
borne by a supernatural power to fulfil some 
dread destiny. For never else will the Russians 
enter India. The Continent is closed to them, 
and the only other route, the sea, is the path of 
the Anglo Saxon. 


THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 
No. XII. 
LORD HENRY LENNOX. 
In a not splendid simile, Lord Brougham, in his 
Paley Preface, compares society—meaning the State— 
to a sow with more piglings than teats; and ante 
cedent to his cleverly-reminiscent Lordship, Gilray has 
a caricature, significant as to disappointed place- 
hunters, in which, there being a surplusage of pig- 
lings, several are attempting nourishment from the 
tail of the fainting mother. Such are the coincidentally 
painful and ludicrous attitude and hope of the younger 











sons of Britush anstocracy MN 


the hey are, indeed, as 
a class, so completely the jest of other classes, that 
they are & jest to themeecves Yet the joke “ a 
serious one to the public, for their contemptible 


position, leading to loss of self-respect, leads to de 


fective morale in the public life in which they are 
actors and it mav readily be shown that if the 
Peerage had no youryrer sons, it would be much more 
pure and patriots 
The ‘ detrimental” is a stock character in the 
fashionable novel, and also in politics, and it is 
because the younger son has small chances as to 
hetresses, that he is turned into the government of this 
free px ple The vounger son has no taste for 
politics; but what else is there for him to do but 
govern England 
Assuming that the British aristocracy includes the 
yreat landed commoners, there are many thousand 
\ er sone in each wera t ¢ provided for; 
wd t ‘ h ‘ enh s | gx dull and 
the Dar 1 quiring clevernioms, besid «ing unfashion 
able, and the army bem | weides taking one out 
f London, what wa etrimental t do but take a 
writershi) wta stil] we vate eecretary 
ship uv 1 clerks! | r colonpal ay nttmuent Not 
withstanding r Venetian netitution, our nobles 
neider <¢ t ‘ ar t y marry merchant 
princesses, Ww mn they ca et t i fut « lain to 
become merchant | and no University man 
V thinks t | ! t ud pendence through ZY 
counting house Pu hits wid Moggs, of the 
Colonial, fully beliewes that bh is a statesman when 
he ponders at ten A.M. over the 7imes, —is all that is 
left to the young ge ntleman w sof a pood family. 


The detrimental, when you meet him hanging about 
the club all vu that a feller must live, 
know he 
chance in life that he bores all the kith he hath to bore 
of 


was there is in Europe, from 


day, will tell y 


you and it is only because sees no other 


the minister A young English gentleman this 


class is as fine a fello 


twenty to twenty five vears of aye; unconscious of 


the constitutional delusions on which his ‘‘ governor’® 


has thrived, he never thinks a meanness, and would 
scorn to measure his private career by considerations 
But 
he gets into debt, of course, and then the public must 
pay. Public be filled, and he does not 


see why he should not have an easy 2001 or 3001. 


with respect to a taxed but complacent public 


offices must 


per annum, which, with what the disgusted and 
over-bled governor still consents to allow, will 
keep him till—till something turns up. Certainly 
he has vo particular qua'ilications for anything 
in general Ile has read Paul de Kock, and 
has French enough for a précis writer,—which is 


periphrase for copying clerk, who knows the difference 
between grave and acute accent. He'd be puzzled to 
tell you where the Mauritius is, and would be longer 
than Di Gama in rounding the Cape, if you put a 
vlobe before him. But, never mind, he'll go to the 
Colonial Office, with pleasure, and gets accustomed to 
Gri ys or Newcastle's aut yraphy, with great quick- 
ness, As to education, has he not forgotten as much 
Greek as Liddell remembers, and can he not very 
nearly translate his chief's Latin. quotations, in the 
t His x he 


can tell you all about Bals Mabille and the Argyll 


House neral ‘‘information” is extensive 
Rooms, and why Colonel Weel gave up his stud ; and 
he is convinced, over his cigar, in the evening, that 
Palanque is a wonderful cook, and that the French 
not a bit of it 
he is sure that the British Constitution is stunning. 


people are not fit for liberty, sir, while 
He has made up his mind about the Manchester 
school ; low, sir, narrow-minded, think of nothing but 
money; and he has a hankering after pitching into 
Cobden, and no doubt would, but that he thinks 
Bright might come up. On the whole, perhaps, he is 
a very ridiculous animal. 

The British aristocracy is, obviously, not clever. Ex- 
cept Lord John Russell, no younger son has distin- 
guished himself, for years, and the present house of 
Derby offers the only really prominent eldest sons, for 
several generations. In politics the Cannings, Peels, 
and Disraelis get the first places, and elsewhere the 
aristocracy is utterly unillustrious. Throughout the 
Peninsular war only Paget, of the whole peerage con- 
nexion, got a first position; and, in India’s military 
service, no lordly name is known, since Wellesley. In 
diplomacy we may count Lord William Bentinck, as 
the only great man that has turned up, frou the peer- 
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metropolitan court, and Mr. 

Wor hy cultivating a knowledge of fish dinners, 
} Cit Rec 5 r. With regard to commerce, as 
the Lrish officer ied of love, (through drink,) last 
t Duke of Bridvewater made a fortune hy 

t wal: and Lord Alfred Paget, having 

‘ ‘ | d to Sh litch, was | need upon and 
min ur iy director, to I wtonishment—as his 
‘ nar cea, ever since Tru Plantayenet 

Cha in of the Londo 1 No the Wi tern, but 
tha Ly be put down aa a railway per Then, 
in literatur yr it has been often said, was an ac 
cidental Lord, wv ved his brains to a vulgar Seotch 
woman; and, nee Byron, not a present thle poet 
from tl | ind except Mr. Julian Fane, 
who, perl n t some laurels for his order As 
t vil of younger sons, sprung from the land 
( f they, with all their start and advan 
ta ur 1 eaten into back place 4, even in the easiest 
work, by rous new men, thinking less of the glory 
of having had a yrandfather, than of the honour of 
lea fortune for a grandson. The fact is, that the 
det ntals wont work ; born into shifty affluence, it 
is « to strugule on in a false position than to 
str out of it; and, in our generation, ‘‘ fast” is 
so much the vogue, that a man of thirty thinks he has 

ne thr h enough, and is entitled to lounge away 
an tence not enjoyed because not exhausted. The 
detrimental is, inshort, ‘‘a swell” till his waist becomes 
buluy and his hair thin, and his pulse twittery ; and 
then, to 1 the fine expression of Macaulay, having 
lost | youth, he throws his manhood after it in 
despair: toddling on, accordingly, to malignant fogy- 
d The utter inutility of younger-son-ism, asa class, 
fills a pl yphical spectator with melancholy ; and as 
idl \ f unrigid careers are mischievous, such a 
spectator, deploring the expense of such a class to the 
people, 1 il peeulate upon the effect on *‘society.” 
The honourable Mr. de Trop, who has been in all the 
capitals of Europe, and has become a man of the world, 
will tell you, frankly, that society is in an awful state, 
sir, - cuss him, if Princesses are not as available as 
griset that is, er¢me de lacréme for the strawberry 
leay ndasto the West End of London, why, hang 
him, if it isn’t a doosed deal worse than Venice ever 
was. Why Because younger-son-ism counteracts 
the holy influences of our reformed religion, 

The Parliamentary younger son is essentially of the 
class, with the class characteristic and Lord Henry 
Lennox may be taken fairly as a specimen of his order. 
Nobody ever heard of Lord Henry Lennox: and that 
is tl very reason why he should be selected as a 
sample of the social and political detrimental. Lord 
Henry Lennox is a son of the Duke of Richmond, and 
has no appearance of being ashamed of his ancestry. 
Mr. Wickham, the celebrated Radical, having been 
intrigued out of Chichester by his Grace the Duke, 
his Gra ueceeded in returning Lord Henry for that 
highly independent borough; and as member for 
( hester, Lord Henry Lennox sits, or rather strolls, 
as « ponent part of the British Legislature. As an 

cP.) 1 minent, and his principal Parliamentary 
act. \ n running out for, and running in with, atumbler 
of cherry brandy for the refreshment of Mr. Disraeli, 
when that 1 rkable financier was reaching the fifth 
hour of his immortal Budget. For that act Lord 
Henry Lennox got 1200/,; that is, he was a year in 
office, and he was a Lord of the Treasury. For he is 
a Derbyite, or was; he may return to the allegiance 
of Lord Aberdeen, who made him once a_précis- 
writer. Lord Henry Lennox parts his hair in the 








middle, and is doubtless in favour of a juste milieu 
policy. Generally speaking, Lord Henry Lennox, 
like a large majority of the inhabitants of clubs, is in 
favouk oF} 20% Pe yey Ile is also against the endow- 
might af Reign €Catholi , their teaching, in his 
ypinjor, being imtforsth ; and you may see him, any 


Ayeniny durfog the figon, in the omnibus-box 

tho Opera, or im the jptalls of the Haymarket, 
Wath his back to the st¢ze and his hands in his 
pockets, looking vaguely senatorial in the eyes of 
the fir 






people in the 4ralleries. He consi lered, for 


some” Years, that -the unrestricted importation of 
foreign corn would be ruimous to this happy nation; 
but would now prefer a ‘revision of taxation” to a 
reversion of the corn laws. That is to say, he puts 





| 





that opinion in Dod; he was never known to mention 
anything in the House; and at Chichester he is not 
confidential—certainly not voluble. When he needs 
relaxation from studying the complicated action of 
British politics, he goes on the turf; and he is said to 
be better able to make a book than a speech. His 
career, political, consists in cheering Mr. Disraeli and 
advising Lord Stanley to go ahead. He has a great 
horror of Sir James Graham, and thinks, or thought, 
the Coalition ‘‘mean.” He hates Mr. Bright, be 
cause he is so personal, and laughs at Mr. Hume, 
because he is so scrupulous; and, on the whole, he 
doesn't believe the Radicals are in earnest in ck pre 
cating bribery, while he is sure the Whigs are 
sham Liberal and he hates shams,—as he told 


the people of Chichester when, just after his clew 
they pelted He thinks Lord 
Manners a poet, agrees in the 
tance of saving our old nobilitie ; and he is proud of 


tion him. John 


fine and impor 


the British constitution, but still thinks it twaddle to 
abuse Louis Napoleon, and considers Kossuth and 
those fellows humbugs. What is to become of this 


country he is not quite sure about ; but he knows this, 
that the Radicals would render Great Britain ungentle 
He does not mind the peop! , 
subdued, voice in the House; he supposes he cannot 
help that; but he 


more contemptuous of the 


manly. having a small, 
statesmen should be 
He 
is also disgusted that the big constituencies send up 
men able to talk. There 
March, and his brother, Alexander, and himself— 
three Members, Duke 

why the three never occupied an hour in talking to the 
House—not altogether between them; and he would 
to know if the large not to be as 
Their votes are equal to all the Manchester 


thinks our 
pressure from without. 


who are is his brother, 


sir, and representing a whole 


like towns ought 
moderate. 
and half the Liverpool representation; and yet they 

Ministry oe- 
curs, and then surely three votes are entitled to 12001. 


never intrude, except when a change of 


a year between them? He is not altogether opposed 
to the coming Reform Bill. He will not deny that it 
was a good thing to sweep away the rotten boroughs ; 
and he is sure the county franchise ought to be ex- 
At the same 
time he is not so sure that the Radicals are the popular 
men after all. He 


universal suffrage 


tended to counteract the radical fellows. 


shouldn't wonder if Disraeli were 
by he be- 
lieves the rabble would prefer lords to millowners after 
all. 


he is for keeping faith with the 


to propose and, Jove, 


Meanwhile, even when without the 12002. a year, 
public creditor, and all 
that sort of thing; and he’s d—d if he wont always vote 
and all that sort of thing. 
And that sort of thing is just as popular and safe as 
Whence doubts as to British 
privilege to dictate to Tuscany and appoint Colonial 
Bishops. Non-Eector. 


for keeping up the Church, 


any other sort of thing. 





THE “TIMES” ON THE NATIONAL CAUSE IN 
ITALY. 

WE notice with true satisfaction an improvement in the 

Times, which we may be permitted to not only to 

asense of what is due to public opinion, but to a fe cling 


ascribe 


of justice in the conductors of that prado Not long 
since, a garbied and distorted report of certain incidents 


in Italy encour: aged our great contemporary to m: ike a 
general attack upon the Rey vublican party, and Mazzini in 
partic er tong whom it accused, with copious vituperation, of 
promuly rating a plan for the tyrannical coercion of 
opinion, exactly like that actually enforced by Austria and 
the Italian Governments. Mazzini sent a denial (which 
was not inserted), with evidence of his maintaining the 
totally opposite doctrine; and he might have pointed to 
his Goverument in Rome for proof of tolerance carried 
almost to a point of impolitie indulgence. On Thursday, 
the Times took a characteristic advantage of the indisere- 
tion of ill-reported speakers at the Polish mei ‘ting in the 
Hanover-square Rooms, to hurl another blow at the 
national leaders. It quoted some phrases uttered by a 
foreign gentleman, a friend of Mazzini’s, who, aceordin g 
to this report, avowed Socialistie convictions, and declared 
that the permanent success of revolution involved the sad 
necessity of the guillotine. Now, this recital of the lan- 
guage uttered by Colonel Pianciani was a total miscon- 
ception, owing, we suppose, to his having spoken in 
French. He used the wi rd guillotine to express capital 
punishment generally, just as we, versed in Old Bailey 
traditions, should use the word gallows, and his argument 
was addressed to those who deprecate war as a calamity - 
a calamity, he admitted, whieh we must resort to only 
upon extre mity, a8 we may resort to the gallows to avoid 
still worse calamities. Colonel Pianciani was distin- 
guished for a ss share in the heroie defence of 
Venice, and is not the man to suffer, much less to advocate, 
a dastardly terrorism, any more than Victor Hugo, as im- 
placable » denouncer of tyranny, and as deeply wronged 
as any patriot, who yet in his new lyrical outburst of 
indignation and sorrow.* ar lently protests in behalf 





* Chatiments. 

























f the people t the thought of a sanguinary re. 
taliatior cally insists that the ction 
{ th ic hs all be as pure and stainless as 
the The Times, however, admits a 
statement { Colonel Piar i, and in the same 
number devotes two columns to a long letter, singularly 
exact and ter ys rate in style, correcting, by the actual ox. 
perience of an eye-witness, Austrian v 





Such of our readers as have perused the communication 








fa * Travel in Italy ,’ will seem to have been rea ing 
a , om ia ! nished { . - 
explana $ that ha vet furnished from time to time 
in our own colurmnms, but rt as something to secure or those 
explan ns the nance of the Times. Sucha lett r, 
well ild s tre beer un admitts ad by 
! which ly refus od ‘to M. wzini himself, the 
ied exile enough for his own vindication, 
f ne oO swriter been as unexce phonable as 
his evider 
1\ ‘ha > 
Oven Counei 
€ 

[IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, MOWEVER EXTREME, 


ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE KDITOR NECKESSAKILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. } 

Ti is x ed 1 i ¢ . 1 

1 t ’ 8, his s« ; 

t t t r i read, ¥ i tot 

, be tolerable tor bis adversary to write—Muxtoy, 





COTCH ORTHODOXY. 
(To th E litor of th 
It is a curious study to trace the connexion be- 
tween the circumstances of an individual and the de- 
ve lopme nt of his character, but still more curious the 
connexion that seems to subsist between the country 
the man inhabits and the man himself. The an: logy 
between the two is certainly surprisi Let the chil- 
dren of anothe / age account for it as they will, the 
facts remain, Cold, bleak, and cheerless, dull, foggy, 
and dropsical, the resemblance between the country 
and the aboriginal intellect complete. Such is 
Scotland, Stubborn as her mighty hills, barren as her 
soil, uncultivated as her mountain tops, her 
soul is still. Stern, rugged, and uncompromising, she 
maintains the char her fathe except where 
the friction of some nobler soul has thawed her me ntal 
and kindled latent sparks into a flame. The m 
does her austerities become her beauties,—then, in- 
deed, may she claim kindred with surrounding nature, 
and see in her mountain cataracts and streams—in her 
Benlomond’s heights and silent glens, her mirrored 
self. 

Scotland has no character for versatility; her 
opinions are hoary-headed things, that follow the law 
of entail; her beliefs rest upon Faith, pure and simple ; 
her creed, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
altereth not; and her devoted sons are ready to defend 
with their hearts’ best blood ‘*the faith once delivered 
to the fathers ;” but higoted, dull, and stupid as she 
is, she stands not still amidst the general progress 
is exhibiting a more tolerant disposition—a more lenient 
yspect ; her ideas are growing larger, her faith more 
universal, her charity more ae dl; sects and see- 
tarian feelings are melting awag, t human. brother- 
hood is being more fully acknowledged, and a 
mingling of feelings and sympathies exists, such as we 
have not seen for many a day. 

There are established churches here, where more re- 
gard is paid to truth than to the ‘Confession of 
Faith ;” where some of the most Calvinistic doctrines 
are termed taphysical difficulties with which we 
have nothing to do.” There are pulpits—old church 
pulpits, too—where interpolations in our plenary in- 
spired Bible are denounced with« « fear, and the Sab- 
bath regarded in its proper light. Nay, I believe there 
are Established Churches held by men who are only 
dk terre ul from e ge ssing 4 the iv conyV ictions by the jear 
of bringing their families to poverty, and who settle 
the matter with their own consciences by preaching 
negatively. There are men in communion with the 
Church, who hold all grades of opinions, from the nar- 
rowest to the most liberal. There are books published 
by ministers circulating in our Sabbath Schools in ad- 
vance of the teachings of the present day. There are 
discussions going on (that, raed would not have 
heen tolerated) upon religious questions of every kind, 
from Predestination up to the God question, and both 
sides listened to with some degree of candour, Surely 
this is progress. The students at our colleges and in- 
stitutions are taught, if they want to arrive at truth, 
to doubt everything; treating time-honoured notions 2s 
of mushroom growth. Surely this will produce 
heavings in the moral world, if not an irruption. 

Scotland may be slow to receive truth, but she holds 
it tenaciously. Sbe has been staunch to the principles 
of the last Reformation, may she not be first in the 
‘‘coming struggle ?”” 

It is true she may not be skilled in disputations 
about Spirit as an entity, or in the fanciful differen- 
tiations of a ‘‘ Dick Futerel,” but she is also destitute 
of that spirit of indifference on religious subjects which 
is the chief characteristic of her sister land. If she 
partakes of the bold, decisive nature of her $wn grand 
scenery, she must be like the extreme temperature of 
her island home.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

A ScoTcHMAN, 


Leader.) 
SiR, 
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Viterature. 


led, last week, to the mischief of what, by a ludicrous 1 


1IS-USe 


p s, is called the sci of Teleology, in other words, the Final 
Causes energetically named by Bacox, “barren virgins.” When 
Gorerne, ridiculing these Final Causes, said that they proved cork trees 
to have been created for the purpose of stopping ginger-beer bottles, hi 





i 
P iwhingly no more than many say gravely. The various parasites 
“ 1 we observe growing on plants and animals, freque ntly making their 
nest a cause of destruction to the plant or animal, seem rather puzzling, 
t sieally. You doubtless know that there is not one plant only, but a 
whole tlora, growing in the living tissues of animals: (CHartes Rory, 
the French anatomist, has written a thick volume, detailing and cl issily- 


ng them.) 


small fauna—hving in living animals, 


You also know that there are large classes of animals—a 


naking themselves most familiarly 





at home, and often requiting hospitality with poison. Tn the last volume 
of the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, among other curiosities which 
; ime to time we shall communicate, there is a paper on the acari 
wosit their eggs in sparrows and snails 


which have their historians. 





which dey two peculiar genera, 
. 

Ii appears that the aearus spins a white 
of 


young 


siiky web on the base of the sparrow’s thigh, or on the fore part its 


body. 


acurt, the skins they have shed, and one or more females, who, in con- 


On delicately raising this web you perceive little eggs, 
ting the nest, have taken care to provide an issue. 
It is true 
stroved, by the bird’s beak ; but one must run some risk, you know! 


Teleologic ally A 
the young acari are abundantly de- 
If, 


however, we turn from the acarian point of view to that of the bird, who 


this plan is admirable, 


is forced to peck, because he itches, the “d ‘sign’ scetns less benevolent ; 


true, one may endure a little itching, if the existence of another depend 


on it, only one could wish the existence had a less unpleasant depend- 
hut when one’s own existence is to be the sacrifice, the 


ance question 
her and a er; ae 
assumes another ana @ graver aspce 


In 


cenious as the * design” of the acearus is, with reference to his spar- 
row s nest, we see a more ingenious effort still, when he has to tackle the 
snail, the surface of whose body presents two conditions unfavourable for 
nidifieation: Ist, i 
against the shell, 

What is 


he developed, (for the sparrow’s enemy is another species.) there and 


it is constantly moist; 2ud, it is constantly rubbing 
and the surfaces of the objects over which the snail 
erawls. the acarus to do? There and there only ean its little 
on 
which 

The 


e,” and, when her eggs are ready, she slips through 


there only will it build its nest. The snail has a pulmonic orifice, 
dilates, to allow the air to penetrate his respiratory cavity. 


*bides her th 





that orifiee. lays them in the folds of the mueous membrane, where thev 


ar ily housed and gradually developed. When their growth is per- 





fect they slip out of the orifice, as it duilates, and then proceed to select 
tion of the snail’s body, in which to live comfortably. A teleo- 
st would point out how admirably adapted this mucous membrane 


was, for the purpose of developing the young acari; but nothing is 


gained by such explanations, and, meanwhile, science is obstructed by 





The very remarkable Professor of Greek now possessed by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Jonn Srcarr Buackre, has just published his 
Int etory Lecture on the Liri 27] Language of the Grecks and its 
Utility to the Classical Sch 


“ie 
we b he 


lar, wherein he makes suggestions destined, 


lheve. to eflect greatest change made in the stucly since the 


revival of learning. 


tim 


Our own reiterated complaints against the ] 


precious 
Rs 4 5 
educated” men in acy 


e 


and labour wasted by the majority of 
of 


uriny 


an ign Greck, are obviated, to a great extent, by 


Snorance 


Bixckir’s suggestions, while the advantages of possessing a practical 
The thing 
n even when the money is paid. 


acquaintance with Greek are secured. is not worth its 


purchase and is rarely give 


money, 
‘To spend the best years of your education in not acquiring Greck, is 
to beguile tutors and parents into the belief that you have received a 
“liberal education; but. after all, that beguilement is not of eminent 
he that 
Greek is a Ueing not a dead language, and consequently should be 
studied Get 


read it. 


Professor Briackie points to an issue: proves 


Wnportance, 
} 


as living languages are studied. his pamphlet and 





There seems to be an awakening of the poetic impulse, consequently 
an increased demand for poetry just now. Not 
names, here is a name new in the regions of poetry, Jonny Ruskin, 
heralded to the world by that truly excellent paper, The Edinburgh 
Guardian; here, also, is a volume of poems by Freprrick Tennyson, 


to mention familiar 


announced for speedy publication ; and from the single poem published 


in this month’s Fraser, we predict a volume not unworthy of the name 


of Tennyson. 


HAKVEST-HOMI Ry } ' Trvwysox 
Come, let us 1 nt the breerw dow YW \ 
And " to the t “ 
Upf he champaign and the tow \ 
I ly lights, « th «} “ “ t | 
Swiftly o'er eroft and wallew fleet Ml 
And flood the hamlet at our feet ~ 
Its yt ts hal! 
When I was © t I 
¢ 
' ‘ 
Its mill that pate . l 
And follow v he I h rl oO 
Seawanl, of in ¢ | i w wiris, ) 
Or divery o'er ite 
iver | ’ ‘ 
The harvest days are come again, 
K ! 
The vales are « with the " , 
The merry work co 
Pale streaks of ck lscar " 
Against the golden harve ; 
The Autumm trees look free | “ . 
it ‘ 
Wrinkled brows relax with 
And aged eyes they | Draw ‘ 
The sickles tollow er the lea ’ 


I see the little kerchief’d maid 
With dimpling k, and bodd 

staid, i 
‘Mid the stout striplings half af 1 i ’ / 
That 


of the elder brother 





is a very lan ful rine 3 the el ss . h ents 
Yet, when the shadows eastward seen 
ooth- shorn fallow 


O'er the sn 


And 





e sits where 


en, < : 
s ' 
iu { 
Amid the gleaners I will stay, Ml 
While the shout and roundelay A; , that . 
Faint off, and dayli hit die was \ ‘ i 
While on the subject of poetry, let us not forget t TO Deau.'s 
edition of the Kualish Poets. in hia! I n \ I { ! in 


January with the works of 
ppear with A uew pun 
When the poetry oba workitiyy Than can © rien is ‘ " 


that of any other Massey's forth ali 


Is Soon toa 


man, Vet GARMALD 


no doubt ‘ hallenge aitention, 


Returning to this mumber of Fraser, w 








and instructive paper on the Crystal Pal at Syd nin, i . pro- 
gress, and prospects; an amusingly instructive paper on Pou/t 
erudite gossip on Jish ; a good review of Donatpson’s Fi { and 
Ni uw Cratylus : and other papers 
Other Magazines we must defer till neat week. 
BOOKS ON OUR TABLI 
Handbook of Greek Chronolooy. Ty J Turner ! ‘ ‘ 
Hand / / ond I o oO by J i i 
Ilan fh by J ror j 
The l ft h by 8 
{7 t 1 8 i By lh M GSI 
The i ft Bog il \ ‘ M ! i 
Mien ¢ Hixtory Simplified. V i DD, & i 
7 if (r ie i i ‘ ‘ 
Ly ff LL.D. P ] / liv C. 1 ( 
7 Hf \ by bk k ‘ 
7 Ved Vv \ i ‘ 
The Hist j / / 7 / / 
by the ! il J I 
R. J. Mack ‘ 
The A i] in i } i f ‘ (The 7 ) 
i ‘ 
1} fe iif ‘ ‘ ' i< 
West i / t ‘ ‘ f i 
B it } t ' 
J.8 \ 
The Coir Beit j By HON. : : Cook 
Thiel i y I i i \ Yy ( 
Eaacya { By ‘I ow i ! M 
T i rph fal i ! Not by Mrs. JW ‘ loot ‘ 
Russia | , the ¢ Ss / Las & by JM To 
( bi ‘ 
4 Loy of the Sea ( 
The Y No. Til itr 
Th (y » VIL ! 
iT ip ! Plow / 
The N vol M on 
7 1 AJ I R. W. I MA ‘ 
H ¢ the Conat { liy Aly ede Lar Voll. \ ‘ 
AN aL / sont ! ' k Neg i \. Lt. Wallac i 
The Dul tn ty Magazine J 
Fra Moagaz 2.9 
Blackwood’ s Magazine, WwW. 1 
The [ii sated I Mugaz ‘ 
Orr's fthe S worn ~L \ ‘ ‘ 
The Hust ! Educator ‘ 
The lilu ited Maguzine of Art | ‘ 
The Dodd I ly Abroad ” i 
The Parti of I y on Indispensable Feature of the Present P ( \ 
‘ rT 
The Ottoman Empire and ita Resources. By E. H. Michelser phin, M ‘ 
ARNOLD’S POEM 
Poems. 3y Matthew Arnold. A New Edition. Pr ha. Od, Lor 1 Co 
SECOND ARTICLI 
Havrye in a previous article discussed the propositions of Mr. Arnold's 
preface, and tried to come to an understanding on the subject of his 


critical rw we have now to consider his practice, and to read his 





Here it is, shorn of half-a-dozen stanzas :— 


poems in the light of his precepts. 
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Study the Classics, and beware of the syren-charms which enervate the 


the text from which he preaches. The logical conse- 
















































































Study the Classies, and the Moderns too, but beware of the rudeness 

et | of tl ‘ iO less than of the rhetorie and glitter of the 
‘ ‘| our text Por we believe the Ancients to have had every 
\ l i! | y Viee conspicuous in the Mock rns, over and above the 
’ f { theirideas and feclings. which to us moderns becomes a vice. 
When the Class ire gouil, are so by virtue of qualities essential in 
all excellent works of Art; when they are bad, which is mostly the case, 
they are so by vis f au es noticeable in “every age— rudeness, in- 
conurunt untruth, on rr rl for manner than for matter, and forthe 

re fopy of ine Homer, with all his fine qualities, is as rude 
ashemp: Aechvl flen as fantastic, obscure, and incongruous, and 
Virgil as feo! iff 1, and wnpietorial as the very worst specimens 
which can b Jeng from eminent pects of Modern times. To deny 
this would be to deny evidence. Ji is not the traditional belief, but it 1s 
a tact 

Such being our eritical faith, instead of Imitation we counsel Emula- 
t instead of following the mere fashions of Greek Art, follow no 
fa these which bear the general verdict of your age, and while 


; r from the Greeks the lessons they and all great artists have to 


t obeware, above all things, of imitating them. 

Mer. Arnold, as a scholar, and one of poetical tendencies rather than of 
p io venius, a man of culture, reflection, and sensibility, but not 
forming one of that small band of Singers who “ sing as the birds sing,” 
! lly looks towards Grecee for inspiration. His poems will delight 


Iwith curious pleasure follow him in lis undisguised 











I 1 \ i 

Witatio of 3 \ ch long liave been their ideals ; they a) ill note his 
curiosities of verse, and his Griecism of imagery. Nor will the larger 
publie read without delight. Poems such as these are not common. 
S e of the qualities most easily i} preciable these poems possess, and 
they will secu an audience. But the fit audience is that of the cul- 
tured few. The longest poem in the volume, Sudrab and Rustum, will 
be the greatest favourite, for it tells an intelligible and interesting story, 
and the story moves through pictures and pathos such as we rarely meet 
in “volumes of poetry.” It has its Graecisms, but they are little more 
than ornaments of questionable taste; the real attractiveness lies in the 
qualities just named. Let a brief analysis make this apparent. 

Sohrab, who is Rustum’s son, unknown to Rustum, is everywhere 
seeking his Huler; and the place most certain to find Rustum is a battle- 
ficld. Inorder that his fune may reach his father’s ear, Sohrab entreats 

rhe all Lito challenge, in single combat, a champion from the Persian 
rank The request is granted. In the following graphie deseription of 
the filing hosts, the reader will have no ditticulty in tracing Homer and 
Milton 

The sun, by this, had risen, and clear'd the fog 

From the broad Oxus and the glittering sands ; 

And mi their tents the Tartar horsemen fil'd 

H the open plain; so Haman bade; 

Hlaman, whe n xi to Peran- Wisa rul'd 

The host, and still was in his lusty prime. 

From their black tents, long files of horse, they stream'd : 
\s when, some grey November morn, the files, 

In marching order s] read, of long-neck’d cranes, 
Stream over Casbin, and the southern slopes 

Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 

Or some (rere Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 

lor the warm Persian sea-boa so they stream’d, 
The Tartars of the Oxus, the King’s guard, 

First, with black sheep-skin caps and with long spears; 
Large men, large steeds; who from Bokhara come 


And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares. 
re ; 





Voxt the more temperate ‘Toorkmuns of the south, 
Phe Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 

And those from Attuck and the Caspian sands ; 
Light men, and on light steeds, who only drink 


The acrid milk of camels, and their wells. 

\nd then a swarm of wandering horse, who came 
From far, and a more doubtiul service own'd; 

The Tartars of Peryhana, from the banks 

Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 

And close-set skull-caps ; and those wilder hordes 


Who rowa o'er Kipchak and the northern waste 
Kalmuks and unkemp'd Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 





Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghizzes, 
Who come on shaggy ponies from Pamere. 
These all tid out from camp into the plain. 

And on the other side the Persians form'd: 

Hirst a light cloud of horse, ‘Tartars they seem'd, 
The Uyats of Khorassan: and behind, 


The royal troops of Persia, horse and toot, 
Marshalfd battalions bright in burnished steel. 
But Peran-Wisa with his herald came 
Threading the Tartar squadrous to the front, 
And with his scl kept back the foremost ranks. 
And when Ferood, who led the Persians, saw 
That Peran-Wisa kept the Tatars back, 

and to the front he came, 








He took his spear, 
And check’d his ranks, and fix’d them where they stood. 
And the old Tartar came upon the sand 7 
Betwixt the silent hosts, and spike, and said :— 
***Ferood, and ye, Persians and ‘Tartars, hear! 
Let there be truce between the hosts to-day. 
But choose a champion from the Persian lords 
To tight our champion Sohrab, man to man,’ 
** As, in the country, on a morn in June, 
When the dew glistens on the pearled ears, 
\ shiver runs through the deep corn for joy— 
So, when they heard what Peran-Wica said, 





———————ao, 
A thrill through all the Tartar squadrons ran 
Of pride and hope for Sohrab, whom they lov'd. 
‘But as a troop of pedlars, from Cabool, 
Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus, 
That vast sky-neighbouring mountain of milk snow ; 
Winding so high, that, as they mount, they pass 
Long flocks of travelling birds dead on the snow, 
Chok'd by the air, and searce can they themselves 
Slake their parch’d throats with sugar'd mulberries— 
In single file they move, and stop their breath, 
For fear they should dislodge the o’erhanging snows— 
So the pale Persians held their breath with fear.” 
The imitation mars this for all except scholars. But, to continue. 
The Persians accept the challenge, and then go to Rustum’s tent, as the 


Greeks did to that of Achilles, and implore his arm; Rustum answers :— 


“*Goto! if Iran's Chiefs are old, then I 
Am older: if the young are weak, the King 
Errs strangely: for the King, for Kai Khosroo, 
Himself is young, and honours younger men, 
And lets the aged moulder to their graves. 
Rustum he loves no more, but loves the young— 
The young may rise at Sohrab’s vaunts, not L. 
For what care 1, though all speak Sohrab's fame ? 
For would that I myself had such a son, 
And not that one slight helpless girl I have, 
A son so fam'd, so brave, to send to war, 
And I to tarry with the snow-hair'd Zal, 
My father, whom the robber Afghans vex, 
And clip Lis borders short, and drive his herds, 
And he has none to guard his weak old age. 
There would T go, and hang my armour up, 
And with my great name fence that weak old man, 
And spend the goodly treasures [ have got, 
And rest my age, and hear of Sohrab’s fame, 
And leave to death the host of thankless kings, 
And with these slaughterous hands draw sword no more.’” 

They prevail, however, at last, and — 

**So follow'd, Rustum left his tents, and cross’d 

The camp, and to the Persian host appear'd, 
And all the Persians knew him, and with shouts 
Hail'd ; but the Tartars knew not who he was. 
And dear as the wet diver to the eyes 
Of his pale wife who waits and weeps on shore, 
By sandy Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, 
Plunging all day in the blue waves, at night, 
Having made up his tale of precious pearls, 
Rejoins her in their hut wpon the sands— 
So dear to the pale Persians Rustum came. 





“ And Rustum to the Persian front advane'd, 
And Sohrab arm’d in Haman’s tent, and came. 
And as afield the reapers cut a swathe 
Down through the middle of a rich man’s corn, 
And on each side are squares of standing corn, 

And in the midst a stubble, short and bare ; 

So on each side were squares of men, with spears 
Bristling, and in the midst, the open sand. 

And Rustum came upon the sand, and cast 

His eyes towards the Tartar tents, and saw 
Sohrab come forth, and ey’d him as he came. 

** As some rich woman, on a winter’s morn, 
Eyes throuch her silken curtains the poor drudge 
Who with numb-blacken’d fingers makes her fire— 
At cock-crow, on a starlit winter's morn, 

When the frost flowers the whiten’d window panes— 
And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 
Of that poor drudge may be; so Rustum ey’d 

The unknown adventurous Youth, who from afar 
Came seeking Rustum, and defying forth 

All the most valiant chiets : long he perus’d 

His spirited air, and wonder'd who he was. 

For very young he seem’d, tenderly rear'd ; 

Like some young cypress, tall, and dark, and straight, 
Which in « queen's secluded garden throws 

Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf, 

By midnight, to a bubbling fountain’s sound— 

So slender Sohrab seem’d, so softly rear’d, 

And a deep pity enter’d Rustum’s soul 

As he beheld him coming ; and he stood, 

And beckon’d to him with his hand, and said :— 

**O thou young man, the air of Heaven is soft, 
And warm, and pleasant: but the grave is cold. 
Heaven's air is better than the cold dead grave. 
Behold me: I am vast, anc clad in iron, 

And tried : and L have stood on many a field 
Of blood, and I have fought with many a foe : 
Never was that field lost, or that foe sav'd. 

O Sohrab, wherefore wilt thou rush on death? 
Be govern'd : quit the Tartar host, and come 
To Iran, and be as my son to me, 

And fight beneath my banner till I die, 

There are no youths in Iran brave as thou.’ 

** So he spake, mildly : Sohrab heard his voice, 
The mighty voice of Rustum ; and he saw 
His giant figure planted on the sand, 

Sole, like some single tower, which a chief 
Has builded on the waste in former years 
Against the robbers.” 

Sohrab suspects that it is his father standing there before him, and, 
embracing his knees, asks if it be not so. But Rustum, fancying there is 
some cunning in this question, evades the question, and forees him to 
fight :— 

‘* He spoke; and Sohrab kindled at his taunts, 

And he too drew his sword: at once they rush’d 
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Together, as two eagles on one prey 
Come rushing down together from the clouds, 
One from the east, one from the 
Dash'd with a clar gt a din 

Rose, such as that the sinewy woodcutters 
Make often in the forest's heart at 1 


their shields 


west 


wether, and 





Lorn, 

Of hewing axes, crashing trees: such blows 
Rustum and Sohrab on each other hail’d 

And you would say that sun and stars took part 


] } 


a& cioud 


1 


In that unnatural conflict ; for 
Grew suddenly in Heaven, ark'd the sun 
Over the fighters’ heads ; and a wind rose 

Under their feet, and meaning swept the plain, 
And in a sandy whirlwind wrapp'd the pair 

In gloom they twain were wrapp'd, and they alone; 
For both the on-looking hosts on either hand 
Stood in broad daylight, and the sky was pure, 
And the sun sparkled on the Oxus stream. 

sut in the gloom they fought, with bloodshot eyes 
And labouring breath ; first Rustum struck the shield 
Which Sohrab held stiff out: the steel spik'd spear 
Rent the tough plates, but fail’d to reach the skin, 
And Rustum pluck’d it back with angry groan. 
Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum’s helm, 
Nor clove its stecl quite through ; but all the crest 
He shore away, and that proud horsehair plume, 
Never till now defil'd, sunk to the d ist ; 

And Rustum bow'd his head ; but then the gloom 
Grew blacker ; thunder rumbled in the air, - 

And lightnings rent the cloud ; and Ruksh, the horse, 
Who stood at hand, utter'd a dreadful ery 

No horse's cry was that, most like the roar 

Of some pain’d desert lion, who all day 

Has trail'd the hunter's javelin in his side, 

And comes at night to die upon the sand :- 
The two hosts heard that ery, and quak'd for fear, 
And Oxus curdled as it cross'd his stream. 

But Sohrab heard, and quail’d not, but rush'd on, 
And struck again ; and again Rustum how'd 

His head ; but this time all the blade, like glass, 
Sprang in a thousand shivers on the helm, 

And in his hand the hilt remain’d alone. 

Then Rustum rais'd his head : his dreadful eyes 
Glar'd, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 
And shouted, Rustum! Sohrab heard that shout, 
And shrank amaz'd: back he recoil'd one step, 

And seann’d with blinking eyes the advancing Form : 
And then he stood bewilder'd ; and he dropp'd 

His covering shield, and the spear piere’d his side. 
He reel'd, and staggering back, sunk to the ground. 
And then the gloom dispers’d, and the wind fell, 

And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all 

The cloud ; and the two armies saw the pair ; 

Saw Rustum standing safe upon his feet, 

And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody sand.” 


Then comes the dvayvwpuars, the terrible discovery of parentage, and the 
poem closes with the grandeur of a setting sun :— 


**So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead. 
And the great Rustum drew his horseman's cloak 
Down o'er his face, and sate hy his dead son, 
As those black granite pillars, once high-reared 
By Jemsid in Persepolis, to bear 
His house, now, mid their broken flights of steps, 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side— 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 
** And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darken’d all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 
As of a great assembly loos'd, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog : for now 
Both armies mov'd to camp, and took their meal : 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward ; the Tartars by the river marge : 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 
‘‘But the majestic River floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there mov'd, 
Rejoicing, through the hush'd Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon : he flowed 
Right for the Polar Star, past Orgunje, 
Brimming, and bright, and large ; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell'd Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 
A foil’d circuitous wanderer :—till at last 
The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose jioor the new-bath'd stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea,” 
_ It will be confessed that this is far from ordinary writing. The poem, 
indeed, is not an ordinary production; but we should have an easy task 
to show that its excellencies are not derived from the Greek, although 
most of its defects are. More than this, its defects are often the mere 
defects of rude art, which are copied from Homer ; such, for example, as 
the "ae ee of conducting the narrative through lengthy similies, elabo- 
rately circumstantial, positively retarding and encumbering what they are 
ineant to accelerate and lighten. If Homer lived in our days he would 
hot write like Homer's imitators. In fact the mistake of all imitation is 


and 


that it naturally fastens on the fleeting modes, and not on the eternal 
Spirit, 





Criticism might also have something to say in rections. if this 
poem were to be « losely serutioned. Wy ® pro- 
saisms as ** fate’ treading something or ' ron heel.”* 
and to such mistaken famibharities of illustrat at ut 3 hand p 
47. But we need not dwell on them Ghury tofwe have 
directed the reader's attention to an un ful volume of 
poems, and if we have, at the same tim position which 
the poet is to hold, with respect to both A \ . 

MISS MARTINEAU'’S TRANSLATION & COMTI 
The Positive Ph sophy of Auguste ¢ . I > ‘ hy 
Harriet Martineau. Ia 2 vol Price lds } ( hapma 
Crapman's “Quarterly Series” receives an une) lt we 
addition in this translation of the opus , , ut tu 
world at large has reason to be grateful t pu , 


for, whatever the reputation of an autl t rea anv students 


who could be induced to read with the re ion sit volumes 
containing four thousand seven hundred and twenty pages of cumbrous 
French. Intotwo volumes, contain t is a | tv pages thee 
six volumes are compressed. We take thos ' f balk, (fallacious 
though it really is, from the much more solid page of 4 | ah work) 
to indicate one material pot of attractiveness possessed by Miss Mar- 
tineau’s publication: the student whom six volumes have warned off, 
will be eager to attack (ie Nor will he lose hinthe onutted matter; 
he will lose Wlustrations and details which 1 the ideas clearer, and 
repetitions Which make them by emphasis more reetly efTeetiv he will 
have to bring more know led: and mor cour oof hisown,; but these 
demands we regard as insignificant beside the fact that the two volumes 
will be read when the six would not 

Miss Martineau has confined herself rigorously to the task of translating 
freely and condensing the work, adding nothing of lusty noreriticisnm 5 
so that the reader feels he has Comte’s views, presented as Comte 
promulgated them. This was the wisest course: it wives the reader eon- 
fidence, and it removes the very natural musyiving as to the competence 
of Miss Martineau to reproduce a plilosophy of the physical sciences 
We will confess that until we saw the method s! we shared 


i had n ted, 
Q)hur misgivings ay ranged inte 


thre 


the misgivings so ge nerally eXpresss d 
approbation. We cannot possibly tell, cannot even s 
elect of her condensation will be ic render wl 
work for the first time; our own fa inity with the ori ! renders it 
impossible for us to test this point of to say, 
that at any rate Comte’s views are there, without suppression of important 
considerations, with only such omissions as the very fact of abmdgment 
implies. Indeed, in the whole range of plul sO} hy . we know of no such 
successful abridgment. 

The sections on Mathematies, Astrono: Vv. and Physics, have been 
carefully revised by Professor Nichol, who adds a few brief notes. We 
regret that similar aid was not sought in the sections on Chemistry and 
Biology; there are several passages which are obscure and even in- 
accurate, solely because the translator has not had the benefit of such 
indispensable Yevision. However delicate a task it may be for us to 
point out slight defects in this work, it is our duty, and we must not 
shrink from it, lest our very praise be suspected. In a second edition we 
may hope these two sections will have the benefit of revision, and some 
notes from persons thoroughly acquainted with the sciences. A specimen 
or two of the passages which we noted in a cursory reading, will sutlice 
to point to what we mean. At vol. i. p read, * Thus the 
theory of analogous existences which has been offered as a recent innova- 
tion, is only the necessary principle of the coimparative method under a 
new name.” Few would unde theory of analogous 


shat 
mt 


pon ft 


i 
ipproaches the 


ft enabvies Us 


execution, 


ore 
ae, 


we 


rstand that thus 
existences” is the celebrated thdéuric des analogues with which Geollroy 
St. Hilaire created an epoch in phil ssophic AnALOTNY The plirase points 
to the existence of analogous organs in dillerent animals; and as it is a 
phrase which, like the * Nebular Hypothesis, ’ points to a specilic cone 
ception, it should be retamed, and a note of a line or so added to 
inform the reader thereof. 

A line or two of rectification ought also to be added in the shape of 
notes to various passages,—r.g., Where Comte, unacquainted with the 
history of the vertebral theory of the skull, attributes its discovery to 
de Blainville, who came after Goethe, Oken, Spix, and Bojanus without 
improving on them. 

At p. 401 we read, “ It is apparently strange that after Bichat's dis- 
covery, comparative anatomists, W ith Cuvier at their head, sh val have 
persisted in studying organic apparatus im its complex state.” This is 
inisleading. Cuvier did not study the “ organie apparatus,” but the appa- 
ratus of each function, i.¢., in the group 0. organs (¢pparcil) constituting 
the functional apparatus. The French word has no single equivalent in 
our language. 

It is in such points as these that an «experienced eye would see the 
necessity for revision; as also in matters OF rminology. A reader's 
Greek would be puzzled by artiozoatres, malacozoaires, osteozoatre s, 
entomozoaires, unless he suspected that hs old friends zoa were here 
undergoing the transformation which Tite Live, Pythagore, Speusippe, 
and others of the goodly company of classics, have undergone. 

We are dwelling upon trifles, but not without the hope that such 
microscopic criticisin will be of use; assuredly not with any desire to 
make the general excellence of the execution imputed because 
details. ‘I here are probably only some half-dozen men in 
who could have produced a condensation of these sect 
without being open to criticism of the kind. 

From the dignified preface we 





of euch 
Lie 
on 


country 
1s aclence 


extract two passag 's In the first she 


adduces one of the reasons which made her undertak task :— 
“The supreme dread of every one who cares for the yood of nation or race is 
that men should be adrift for want of an anchorage for their convictions, J 


believe that no one questions that a very large proportion of our people are now se 
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(Saturpay, 








\ pain and fear, we see that a multitude, who might and should be | 


re alienated for ever from the kind of 





! best of our citizens, | 

d for all in an organic period which has passed away, while no 
»>th », and they cannot obtain for them elve any rround of | 
firm and clear as that which sufficed for our fathers in their day. | 
of such a state of fluctuation as has thus arisen are fearful in | 

he transition stage from one order of convictions to another | 


rk of M. Corte is unquestionably the greatest single 


1} vind te retrieve a vast vunt of wandering, of unsound specu 
or reckl doubt, and of moral uncertainty and depression 


to obvi: this hind of danger: and my deep persuasion | 
\ e may be thought of the work, it will not be denied that it a | 


sCceTtLAIns 





urecity and idness the foundations of human knowledge, and | 
1 secpee i that it establishes the true filiation of the sciences | 
nt lint fits own principle. Some may wish to interpolate this or | 
] } sand there, in the most obscure recesses 
trans more or less hut any who «june ition the ire neral 
re of another school, 
L oceupy themselves as if it had never existe 
it i ! that Lo have been working, but for students who are not schoo 


i ' mn, or of the relations of its parts, 


| cons on, and must best know when their need is satisfied. 
\ rof Positive Philosophy unfolds itself in order before their 
] persuaded, find there at least a resting- place for their thought, 
nt of their scattered speculations, —and possibly an immovable 


‘tions, 





In the second she speaks of the work itself :— 


Durv the whole cour Tomy long task, it has appeared to me that Comte'’s 
lie rong embodied rebuke ever given to that form of theological in- 
which consures Positive Philosophy for pride of reason and lowness of 
The linput ition will not be dropped, and the enmity of the religious 

lL tot hook will not slacken for its ay pearing among us in an English versi 
herwise. "The theological world cannot but hate a book which 

| belief as a transient state of the human mind, And again, 

preachers and teachers, of all sects and schools, who keep to the ancient 

pt ‘ inevitable, of contemplating and judging of the universe from the 
point of view of their own rainds, instead of having learned to take their stand out 
themselves, investigating from the universe inwards, and not from within out- 

t necessarily think ill of a work which exposes the futility of their 

wid the worth] ‘ss of the results to which it leads. As M. Comte 

rout t sy and metaphysies as destined to pass away, theologians and 

} iust necessarily abhor, dread, and despise his work. They 

I itural fer lings on behalf of the objects of their reverence 
purpose of their Lives, when they charge Positive Philosophy with 
lack of aspiration, hardness, deficiency of grace and beauty, and so on, 

of the case. "Those who are—those who have passed through 
id, finding what they are now worth, have risen above 
pronounce a very different judgment on the contents of this book, 
ppeal for such a judginent is made in it, and this kind of discussion is 
sly provided tor. To those who have learned the difficult task of 

to realities till the beauty of reality is seen in its full disclosure, 





Sion, 





\ wus melts into darkness, the moral charm of this work will be as 
intellectual satisfactions, The aspect in Which it presents Man is 
rable to his moral discipline, as it is fresh and stimulating to his intellectual 











We find ourselves suddenly living and moving in the midst of the 

part of it, and not as its aim and object. We find our 

ve \ not under capricious and arbitrary conditions, unconnected 

{ ‘ ution and movements of the whole, but under great, gen al, 

uva le laws, which operate on us asa part of the whole. Cert ly, I can 
conceive of no instruction so favourable to aspiration as that which shows 
ww great are our faculties, how small our knowledge, how sublime the heights 

vlich w ty hope to attain, and hew boundless an infinity may be assumed to 


it beyond. — We find here indications in passing of the evils we sutfer from 
clfish passions, and our proud ignorance ; and in contrast with 
mating displays of the beauty and glory of the everlasting laws, and of 


the swoet serenity, lofty courage, and noble resignation that are the natural conse- 

quence of pursuits so pure, and aims so true, as those of Positive Philosophy. 

P f intellect surely abides with those who insist on belief without evidence 
wiislioa 


phy derived from their own intellectual action, without material 
nil « oration from without, and not with those who are too scrupulous and 





too humble to transcend evidence, and to add, out of their own imaginations. to 
t which is, and may be, referred to other judements. If it be desired to extin 
pre ption, to draw away from low aims, to fill life with worthy occupa- 

t | t pleasures, and to raise human hope and human effort to the 

} hle point, it seems to me that the best resource is the pursuit of 
Positive Philosophy, with its train of noble truths and irresistible inducements. 

st pects it opens are boundless; for among the laws it establishes that of 





icuous. The virtues it fosters are all those of which Man 


d the noblest are those which are more eminently fostered. The | 


| truth seeking and truth-speaking, and of true dealing with self and with 
evidently & primary requisite ; and this habit once perfected, the na 
nee, thus diseiplined, will train up all other moral attributes to some 


W ist close there. _ OF Comte himself it is needless to speak in 
tla ‘ is. May this work find its way to every sincere student of | 
philosopliy ! 

SAUNTERINGS IN LONDON, 
Sauntering } t I By Max Schlesinger. The English Edition by 
Otto Wenekstern. Price 2s, 6d. Nathaniel Cooke. 
“To ourselyes as others see us” is the wish often expressed. The 


ratification of that wish would not be gratifying, were it completely 
tas We have all an uneasy curiosity to hear what others sav 
about us, the hooks on England by foreigners always secure attention. 
Mostly the books are so preposterous that we are only interested in 
secing how far caricature can go; sometimes they are so accurate as to be 
wtive; this, however, is rare, and its rarity will make the Saunt rings 

in London weleome. : 
When the original first appeared, we gave a slight account of this 
excellent German’s * impressions of England.” and have only now to add 
that it is translated by Otto Wenckstern in a style one seldom meets 
with among our native translators; and it is illustrated by several 
amusing sketches on wood. Max Schlesinger is a lively, observant man, 


—— 


his chapter on the 7imes Office abundantly proves. It will enlighten the 
majority of our countrymen ; a fact the reader will appreciate after goir 
through the following extracts from that chapter :— 


Wg 


‘The care and the responsibility of ¢ mducting the business of the Times has 





devolved on a manager, Mr. M. M. This gentleman is neither what we in Ger- 
many call a redacteur, nor is he what we would call an expeditor or accountant 
He Jl in all, being the sovereign lord and master within the precinets of 
Printing- house Square. 

‘A heap of papers lies on his desk. At his side sits the editor du jour. . What 


his funetions are will be seen in the following lines : 

‘The editorial functions of the 7'imes are in the hands of several individuals, 
exactly asin the case of the great German journals, But, in Germany, each 
editor has his own separate department, for instance, home politics and foreign 
politics, or the literary and critical departments. They come to an understanding 
on the most important points, and then act altogether independently of one 
another, Resides, they meet freque ntly, and have plenty of o} portuniti s to ex- 
change their views and defend their opinions. Hence they very often quarrel, 
and their (juarre ls lead to f equent editorial crises. Far ditter 
the Times. where, besides the manager, there are two editors—Mr. John D 
and Mr. George D . with a third gentleman as sub-editor. The two editors 
take the service by turns, but they do not confine themselves to separate ‘part 
ments. Ea h of them has, at the time he conducts the paper, to sce that it has 
that tone which has been decided wpon in e suncil. However, we will not antici- 
pate. Having here hinted at the many merits of the editorial department, we 
continue to act as invisible spectators in the Times office. 

‘“We mentioned before, that a large heap of papers was lying on the desk of 
Mr. M. M., and that the editor du jour was sitting by his side. What are these two 
gentlemen doing’ They read the most important journals of the day, take notes 
of their leading features, they talk over the topics of the leading articles for the 
next day's paper; but this is not enough. The material for the leaders having 
been selected, they are discussed in detail; notes are taken of some of the more 
leading features of the subject, and, if need be, the tendency is marked out. In 
many eases there is no need of this, but on some occasions the last measure is in 
dispensable. The extraordinary and quick transitions of the Times are sutticiently 
known in Germany. The politics of the 7%mes are an inscrutable mystery to 
most men, even to the majority of Englishmen; but the simple solution of the 
mvstery is. that the Times either follows the lead of public opinion, or that it con- 
tradicts public opinion only when—more far-sighted than its contemporaries—it 
foresees a change ; that under all circumstances, and at all times, it aims at a spe- 
cial critical interest : and with an iron consistency, and in an astonishing sobriety, 
it advocates this critical interest unsparingly, to the sacrifice of every other inte- 
rest. That is the whole enigma of its seemingly changeable politics. It seizes 
with an unerring grasp that which is profitable for England, uo matter how per- 
nicious it mav be for the outside barbarians. It is humane, constitutional, liberal, 
and even sentimental in its views of foreign countries, if England finds her advan- 
tage thereby ; butit is also capable of imagining an eternal spring in the icy plains 
of Siberia, if an alliance with Russia should happen to advance English interests. 
It would even defend the slave trade, if it could be convinced that the cessation 
of that traffic would ruin the Lancashire cotton manufacturers. 

- * a * * _ 





rent is the case with 














aa 


“Tn England, the Zimes is the champion of gradual and reasonable progress ; 
while, in its foreign policy, it clings to old allies and time-honoured systems of 
yovernment ; and the very Times which the English justly consider as a mode- 
rately Liberal paper, is abused among the Liberals of the Continent as a mode- 
rately reactionary organ. While Protectionist papers have, for years past, accused 
the Times of having given itself up to the evil genius of democracy and the demons 
of Manchester: the Radicals of all countries, are fully persuaded that the same 
Times is in the pay of Austria, Russia, and of all the devils generally. But the 
fact is. that the Times is as little democratic as it is Russian ; it is as little paid 
hy Willich as by Rothschild ; and, under all circumstances, and for very good 
reasons, it will always be found to be rather Russian than Austrian; and rather 
Austrian than French ; and always, above all things, it will be found to the 
English, egotistical; that is to say, political, To ask the Times, or any other 
reasonable political paper, to take a general purely humanistic standing point, and 
to ground its verdicts on the polities of the day, on the eternal laws of the history 
of civilization, and of moral philosophy ; to ask it, in short, to write morals in- 
stead of politics, is absurd ; and he who can make such a demand, knows nothing 
whatever of the position or the duties of a political journal. 

* * * . * * * * 

“We ask the reader's pardon for this monstrous digression ; the temptation 
was too great, and we naturally thought of the tendencies of the Times while the 
manager and editor consulted about to-morrow morning's leaders. 

“The consultation is over. A few short notes have been taken of its results, 
and a sort of programme been made for every leader. Documents, letters from 
correspondents, and other papers are added’ to each programme, which 18 put into 
an envelope, and sent by messenger to a certain leading article writer, who, a few 
hours afterwards, sends in his article ready written. These leading article writers 
of the Times are altogether in an exceptional position, At the German news- 
papers, the leader-writing is generally done by the editor ; now at the Times, the 
principle is generally acted upon, that the editor should rather edit the paper, 
than write it. The arrangement is thoroughly reasonable in theory, as well as in 
practice. Every one is naturally partial to his own productions. Who would 
quarrel with an editor if he prefers his own article to other essays, when he has 
the selection among various papers on the same subject. To save the editors from 
this temptation, and to give them full leisure to edit attentively and impartially, 
they have been mostly relieved from writing. There are, however, exceptions to 
this salutary rule; and we understand that the witty and humouristic leaders on 
local affairs, which vie with the best of the French feuilletons, are from the pen of 
Mr. M. M. : 

‘The leading article writers have the programme of their articles sent to th A 
respective domiciles. None but the editors know who these gentlemen are, and 
what their position in life is. They never, except on extraordinary occasions, 
come to the Times office. They have pledged their words to lay no claim to the 
authorship of their own articles, or to reveal their connexion with the Times. 
They have renounced all hopes of hterary fame ; whatever credit is due to their 
productions belongs to the Tmes, which monopolises all the honour, and bears all 
the responsibility. Such an author has nothing but his pay ; he has sold his 
work to the journal ; and with it, he has sold the right to change it, to alter ex- 
pressions, to remodel parts of it, or to condemn the article altogether. The article 
is a piece of merchandize with which the purchaser may do what he likes. If the 
writer ceases to agree with the tendencies of the Times, he is always at liberty to 
break off the connexion ; but so long as that connexion continues, he is compelled 
to submit the form of his articles to the critical verdict of the editors. 


We dare not extract more from a work so cheap and so well worth its 
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Che Arts. 


_—_—_ 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


W ny Shakspeare’s comedy was p re duced at Haymarket, unless to 
a e the te ij yusness it was capable of creating when so acted, I know 
' The entertainment was ‘most Lenten in its kind; a painful, not a 
ng thing, it was to see princely gaiety with such extremely loose 

vs, and with tones and gesticulations which are considered facetious in 
“poe it was to note how one was loud and ungraceful, and 

. r ungraceful and loud—how a general delirium of arms and 
wrniv ar exaltation of the voice were supposed to represent hil inity— 
{ how, when passion was demanded, noise, and only noise, was there 


t swer for it. 

Vuch Ado about Nothing hover ynstantly on the unpleasant, both 
n story and dialogue, the wit is often so foreed and (burn m 
that unless the msolence of youth 


8 §o 
e, idolaters !) 
and beauty, and confidence and 
animal sp rits be represented as such, unless the come ly be comedy, the 
mirth of high natures having the - leges of birth and beauty, it bee 


eebie, 


mes 


mere impertinence, aud is unpleasant. [f Beatrice be not made fascinating— 
if disdain and scorn do not * ride spark lin 7 in her eyes’’—she is an ill-bred 
women, Whom every man would aaa fully avoid. If Benedict have not 


manly UE eg th and power un 


derlying the airy coxcombry of animal 
aninits which makes him 


* flout” the sex—if his sarcasms do not carry 
hem their own excuse and forgiveness, then Benedictia a ve ry ill. 
conditioned gentleman, with whom we > sire no further acquaintance. 
* -night we are to have Stirling Coyne’s new Comedy. May it sue- 
cved, and keep us at least from Shakspe are travestied in this fashion. 
Vivian. 


witht 





‘G CONCERTS 


Tue sixth and last of the series was given on Wednesday = hie. The first 
part of the programme cot isisted of selections from Weber and Me ‘ver- 
heer; the second part was miscellaneous. The merit of the pe rformers 
g ele was “too little for a great praise,” being dwarfed by the genius 
and consummate art of Pauline Viardot Garcia, who looks in better 
health, and whose voice is firmer and truer than when we heard es last. 
She sang, with equal power and perfection, the moonlight scena from Der 
Freischutz, “* Alt mon fils,” from the Prophéte, and her own * Non pit 
And as the rebellious encore of the last was not to be put down, 
inste - of repeating it, she took to the piano, and with irre ssistib le insou- 

‘threw off one of her Zingara songs to the enraptured audience. 
Ma idemoiselle St. Mare, a very pretty young pianiste, whose lovely arms 
were positive ‘ly “features” of the concert, pl iyed with success a fantasia from 
Luerezia Borgia, hy Leopold de Meyer, which was difficult, and in no 
sense beautiful. Benedict’s conducting was, as usual, excellent » and the 
instrumental pieces (especially the overture to Der Freischutz) were all 


WEDNESDAY EVENIN 


mesta.” 


efficiently performed. Why were no selections made from Weber's other 
0} wrt as ¥ 


Za xt Wednesday evening, the first concert of a new series will be de- 

ite penne first part at least) to Mendelssohn again. Mademoiselle Clauss 
will.we are rejoicedto be able to announce, repeat her exquisite performance 
of the Cons erto in G minor—alas! her last before she takes wing for St. 
Petersburg. 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[THIRD ARTICLE. | 
Wr are far from regarding the silvered plate as exploded by the perfee- 
tion of caloty; pe paper. For certain purposes, there can be no doubt that 
the polis hed pat we will always be found the best: but only in 
where precision rather than effect is wanted, as in copying machinery. 
The continuance of the “ dry process” of Diino will be restricted to 
technical requirements, while most persons who are led to practise helio- 
‘aphy by a general admiration of its pictorial results, will make the Tal- 
iotype their exclusive study. Indeed, the facility of multiply: ing pictures 
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cases 















































all, « fj whlishing them, like engravings, will secure the Talb type a mo- 
L i of general favour 

phore Niépee, the originator, as we have already remarked, of he- 
liograp! “4 died in 1833; and it was wot tl IS3@ that the process which 


he and Daguerre had struck out between th 
however, had left a son. with whom Dag 
ment, of equal part _ m in the profits « 


: 
iwas made known 
d inte 


ure ; 


Ni hey 
agnor. 
and in July, 


err enter anew 


{their lal 


Is30, the French Government pur hased their secret with a pension, 
We shall g rive but SE ee outhne of th process vuse, for reasons 
hint t lt the Tall ’ TV pe will engage our pri yet 

The tablet on whiel the pictures of t 1) , lie 
a thin sheet of « pper, plate 1 with silver, as he mater tay yan 
application to be | , wresently deseribed. It has been shown, that the diff 
eulty which ed every precursor « f Nidpee was—how to arrest the 
act n of light, « rat er, of Its accompany ing poenee mona, on the — ve 
object. The trnumph of Nidpee ¢ msisted alone in overcoming th: hh 
culty : and the « peration, as may naturally be conjectured, forme the oe 
step in the process, The first, is to prepare the silvered plate for the 
reception of the sensitive ioduret of silver This is effected by a gentle 
rubbing over the plate with finely lev ited pul ind olive oil Vhen 
cleaned, the silver coating is again rubbed with diluted nitric acid. The 
plate is then na fon a frame, the silver surface being upwards, and a 
spirit lamp is kept in motion underneath, so as to produce an even heat 
eetataedt te metal. Ina few minutes a white * the 
plate is then allowed to cool as rapidly as possible, and th polis 4 
repeated, with the appli ition of the nitri lL. Great de y is re 
quired in the whole of this operation, as, indeed, in every step throughout 
the yrocess, “dry” or * wet, of helography. 

The next step in the manipulation of the Daguerreotype is the vapo- 


rising process. The plate is shut in a bex, per ularly eoustructed for the 
purpose, so that the silver coating being downwards is exposed to a 
vapour arising from iodine. This operation must be term 
as the surface has become the colour of gold. Hf left a few 
long the plate will be violet- palette d pes useless, 

The third operation consists in fixing the plate in the camera. This 
enters as well into the process of the Talbotype, and will be explained by-, 
and-by. In the camera the sensitive tablet is so/arized. The develo p- 
ment of the image is the m " and ji the 
fate to a temperature of 167 degrees Falirenheit m the “ . 
he plate is adjusted with its fe e downwards, as when exposed to the 
vi apour of t} iw lodine, om! ily iste: id of be hy p! wed her no 
clined at an angle of about 45 degrees. The ag ot « .is carefully 
closed, and when, by means of the spirit Ia ip, a temperature of 110 
degrees has been reached, it will continue to rise without further aid of 
artificial heat. When the thermometer fitted in the box indicates a fall 
to 131 degrees the plate is transferred to another box, whieh is simply 
constructed, by means of grooves, to hold a number of such plates, and 
to exclude light. 

We now come to the final operation of arresting that solar action 
whic h, whe n found by W c dy gwood and oth re to produce n change in 
nitrate of silver, was ¢ mnploye “ll “! them to copy im a “, fading y as they 
did under the continued influence by which the pictures were 

The r moval of the 
that Nie “pee solved. 

Once solved, the problem is a common-place. 
80 simple or uninte Testing. A saturated solution of chloride of sodrm 
common salt, that is to say—will do; hyposulphite of soda does better. 
After repeated plunging in one or other of these saline washes, the plate 
is held on an incline, while ws _ distilled water is The 
Dague rreotype is finished, and, being placed behind a glass (for the light 
parts of the picture ill come o T at a touch, like the down from a moth’ « 
wing), is unalterable—thanks to Nitpee and Daguerre—by the sun's 
Trays. 

We have not spoken of combinations employed since Daguerre first 
published his discovery. To have done so would have interfered so our 
Purpose of making this particular branch subordinate to other branches 
of our subject. We now _ to the ealotype, or paper heliograph, 
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seconds too 
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iodine, leaving the image, was, in ¢ fleet, the problem 
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n by Talbot's | setctaal ‘of tral ismitting the several COPIES 5 and, above vented by our countryman, Fox Talbot. (). 
BIN THs, MARRIAGE s, AND DEATHS. On Thaursd ay, the 24th, at the parish church, Duffield, James, | smaller, being now 1-16) only Consols have been dealt in at 
BIRTHS |} son of the late ¢ ‘harles M: athias, Esq., of Lamphey-court, Pem- | 95 for money, and are last quoted 94) to 95 for immediate tran. 
yt. oe a od F trokeshire, to Maris Harriet " daa ter of the late William Raws- fer and 1 day next. Reduced % per Cent red te W2, 
_ On the 28th of September, at Singapore, the wife of Captain J. | torne, Esq., of Howick, Lancashire, ind New 34 per Cents t» 953. Bank Stock was dealt in at 917 
W, G ul, Deputy Asisstant Commissary-General, and Superin- and | ‘ 24) 25%. India Bonds were rather heavy at par, 
t t HM s Coal Depot : a son. | DEATHS, j and Exchequer Bills are 3s, to 6s. premium, being st rath . 
On a thesth f October, at Muree, Punjab, the wife of Lieutenant- On the 2ist of November, at Torquay, William M. De Butte heavy. 
Colonel Wellesley, H-M.’s Tenth Regiment : a daughter. late Captain in the Eighty-eig hth Connaught Rangers) Regiment, Forel Stocks are ver uict, and for the most part only no- 
On the 28th of October, at the Rectory, Welwyn, Herts, Lady, “°' rd surviving son of General Sir Augustus De B “Ras re Fat ent hove ° a sea an to 1118 beta 
Booth : "ag daughter. aged thirty-seven. + , y oe bors “te ju d 80, Dutch 24 per Cents, 64, 
‘ o Pod ¢ ote Stat } Di ow! ‘ anc w For ver Cents. 95% 
On the 29th, at Hyde-park-gardens, the Hon, Mrs, Arthur | tl _S 5 des oop rae Right Hon. William, 1 hs : o oe tn the sh 1 
k ly = Ganglites. j the _ of Dartmouth, aged sixty-nine. , ne re have one . ve i ,: ir ve Sha M A et, 
aid a - = — , On the 23rd, at Barnsbury-villas, Islington, Janet, last surviv at the general tone of | r. Great Norther ave 
<n the 2sth November, at Bath, (the wife of Captain J.P.) ctor of ey rg Shenton 7 oe KG i. ii kM viceaat heen 1h avy at SMA and 83. Ca were 11. higher. Eastern 
St >. o danghta “ . ‘ ord anc AT, BM. Consu : . " 
eon Pine Bh 2 7 1c 4} at Rotterdam, aged eighty, ‘ ‘ : cna oats Lat 1 Yorkshire 1 . 
ml 2sth. at Fornham-hall, near Bury St. Edmunds, the Lady| (the oath at Lansdown-erescent, Cheltenham, 1 ieuter rant- | ; th Went rhs were steniy “4 +1 jands fF t . i 
™ General Duncan McPherson, of the Bengal Army, ag y-five, . etedle 4 4. snp te . 
MARRIAGES | A lands have re« vered jl. in price. Colomal Shares were somes 
On the § . wwe hoaay syecidonee | ., 0M the 24th, in London, the Hon. Lady Palmer, wife of Sir John | What di previate d. East India, 233.) Grand Trunk of Canada 
Cte te, ath of October, at Mountetuart, Roth = residence | Henry Palmer, Bart. of Calton-park, Northamptonshire, aged | lower at 7] or 2) dis. Belgian Shares were all 1 Grent 
M ‘hioness of Bu te, Lieutenant-Colonel C. Yar ugh, sixty-seven . “Pe _ , Luxembourys recovered to 10); ditto railway to 6 XN rand 
(BR, of the Ninety-tirst Regiment, third son of the late John | “*9-seveu, dege rose 6s, and Sambre and Meuse the eame. ¥ Fane 
Ee, aenEn, of Campsmount, Done: ster,to Flora Sophia Fe Re ak er a os ee aieeas nt — | ders Preference realised 9}, Northern of France were higher 
hinmia, only zhter of David Grant, Esq., of Cambridg , | sake M - ; IR ea ee”. hin 4 : 
“ tting-hill, and granddaughter of the late Nicoll Raynsfi rd, bet yo : => ape “ ia r Tom 1 ae “ 
on. of Brisworth-hs - r “. (” iral Company improve ) wy Diemeu's L opan 
xworth h ill, Northamptonshire. | tontmeiid At airs, | stand at 16, Crystal Palace, 1] premium. 
m the 2th of November, at Snbdeanery Church, Chichester, F 
W. L. Reid, Esq. M.D., H.M. Medical Staff, son of the late Captain | wee * ' 
( Hoy “ Rei d, K.N., of Grange-hill. Ayrshire, to Sophia, daughter CORN ARK 
the late Charles Cooke Dendy, Esq., of Southgate-house, Chi-} MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. | Mark Lane, Fr December 2, 1953, 
chester s ULL Ls “e 
g os ay ea | Loca, Trapr.—The supplies of all Grain into London during t} 
Un t th, at St 0 wre’s, Hanove r- square, the I Re v. Freemat F riday Evening, December 2, 1553. | week have been moderate 1 tra h however, been ex- 
Heathoote Bishop, youngest son of the late Chari » Ture has been a further rally in the English F The fact | ccedingly quiet, and where sales are pressed a slight reduction in 
7 rae pees ral to hi s M: ajesty Gc 2 the I mu) that no advar was made vesterday in the rate of discount, and prices must be submitted t 
a : m, cidest dau uthter of the Rev, Evan Nepean, chaplain in | the hope that the decrease in the bullion may not prove so large F. O. B.—The val ft t deseript sof WI has 
D iry to her Majesty, and domestic chaplain to H.R.H, the] a. was anticipated, have had a good effect and as the settling | avain elichtly adva ‘ \ whit yp 
wwhess of Gloucester, } : pete Ahan He ne gape is. ~ bee ’ 
f Gloucester, | day approaches, it would appear that the “contango” gets , are a shade lower, Fine white Genessee was worth ( vl, por 
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490 Ibs, while freights to Liverpool were Sa. 8d., and to London 
10s. 4d. to 108, Sd. per qr. The Baltic markets remain firm, but 
the season is now too late to make quotations of prices of any use 
except for Spring delivery. At Stettin the navigation was already 
impeded by ice on Monday last. At Konigsberg, for good high- 
mixed Wheat, 124 to 120 1bs., 668. per qr. is asked, f. 0. b., for the 
Spring, and for 126 Ibs. red, 628. per qr. Oats are held firmly in 
the Dutch ports; 36 Ibs, Poland 268. per qr., cost and freight from 
Groningen, 38 Ibs. 274, 39 Ibs, 278. 6d. Trish Barley is offered at 
19, and Black Oats Its. to 14, 3d., white I4s, 6d. to 15s. per 
barrel, f,o. b., but few buyers. The French and Belgian markets 
are exceedingly quiet, and the value of Wheat has slightly 
declined 

We have taken some pains to ascertain whether the reports of 
deficiency in the yield of our own Wheat crop had been exag- 
gerated, and our informants are unanimous in confirming previeus 
accounts, The markets in the North of France and in Belgium 
are still rather tending downwards. In Marseilles prices have 
declined equal to 1a, to Is. 6d. per qr., the arrivals for the week 
having been about 50,000 qrs. In Lyons and Switzerland the 
markets were well supported. The great Italian markets were 
some of them overstocked with recent extensive arrivals, but in 
the country districts prices are still kept up. From Odessa we 
hear that up to the 17th of last month, 24 vessels were dispatched 
for this country, chiefly with Ghirka Wheat, the Polish being 
mostly sent to France and Italy. The total quantity of wheat 
shipped in October amounted to about 450,000 qrs., of which not 
a Barth part was destined for our markets. Orders had been 
received at Galatz from the Russian head-quarters at Bucharest, 
prohibiting the exportation of Grain from the Danube. There 
was some difference of opinion as to whether the order would be 
persisted in. In the meantime it was feared, that captains of 
vessels at Sulina would, on hearing of the order, go away to other 
ports, under plea of “ restraint of princes.” 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(CLostIna Prices.) 


Satur. Mond.|Tuesd. Wedn. Thurs. Frid. 


Bank Stock 218 | 217 | 218% | 219 217 
3 per Cent. Red. OF} | O42 | OF | 99§ | ABE HBF 
3 per Cent. Con, Ans wot wh} 9) Wy A 95 
Consols for Account 954 | 9} ) 94 4G 


3} per Cent. An. 96% O6t 95 W953 55 952 
New 5 per Cents. penne 


Long Ans. 1860 .. { 5 5} 
India Stock .| 263 263 2504 253 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 4p | +p sp Ss gece 
Ditto, under £1000)... 4p) 3p lp .| par 
Ex. Bills, £1000 re, Sp Sp Sp 6p 3p 
Ditto, £500 outage | Ss ote ae 7p: 3p 
Ditto, Small 8p! 8p. 7p' 3p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Orrtctan QuvoTation DURING THR WERK ENDING 
Fripay Evening.) 
Brazilian 44 per Cents. Russian 44 per Cents....... 98 


New, 1852 . 92k | Sardinian Bonds, 5 per Ct. 89 
Mexican 3 per Cents. . 242) Spanish 3 per Cents. . 455 
Portuguese 4 per Cents... 414 | Dutch 2} per Cents, 64 


Russian 5 per Cents., 1822 111 Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 955 


Q *? MPIC THEATRE.— 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALranp Wiican. 

Monday, December 5, and during the week, will be repeated 
the Original Drama, in Three Acts, called PLOT AND PASSION, 
Principal characters, by Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, Leslie, 
Cooper, White, and A. Wigan; Miss E. Turner and Mrs. Stirling. 
After which the introductory Extravaganza, called THE CAMP 
AT THE OLYMPIC, in which will appear Messrs, A. Wigan, 
Emery, F. Robson, Cooper, and Galli; Mesdames Stirling, P. 
Horton, Chatterly, E. Turner, Wyndham, and A, Wigan, To 
conclude with THE WANDERING MINSTREL, Jem Baggs, 
Mr. F. Robson. 

Rox-office open from Eleven to Four. Doors open at Seven 
and commence at Half-past Seven, Stalls, 58.; Boxes, 4s., 
Pit, 28.; Gallery, 1s, 





W EDNESDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
EXETER HALL. 

On the 7th December will be performed (by desire) “A Second 
Night with Mendelssohn.” After which, Selections from Music 
of a popular character. Grand Pianoforte, Madlle. Clauss, who 
has, by special request, delayed her departure to St. Petersburg ; 
Solo Violoncello, Mr. Horatio Chipp (of her Majesty's Private 
Rand, Principal Vocalists: Madame Amedei (from La Scala, 
Milan, her second appearance), Miss Poole, Miss Thirlwall, the 
Missés Brougham, Miss Fanny Ternan, Mr. George Perren, Mr, 
Weiss, &c. 

Conductors, Mr. Benedict and Herr Meyer Lutz. Leader, Mr. 
Thirlwall. Director of the Music, Mr. Box. Managing Director, 
Mr, William Willott. 


Programmes and Tickets to be had at the Hall. 


N R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC 
will OPEN on Monday Evening, December 5th, 
Stalls can now be secured at the Box-office, every day, between 
eleven and four, without any additional charge. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


y JILL SHORTLY CLOSE.—Dr. KAHN’S 

ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, PORTLAND-GALLERY, 
REGENT-STREET, opposite the Polytechnic. OPEN for gentle- 
men DAILY, at the usual hours, except on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, from Two till Five, during which hours ladies only are 
admitted. Explanations for gentlemen by Dr, Leach, and for 
ladies by Mrs. Leach. Admission, 1s. 











IANOFORTE, COMPOSITION, SING- 
. ING, and GERMAN. A Lady, who has studied under the 
first Masters, and taught in Schools and Families of distinction, 
for many years, wishes for a few more Pupils. Terms, Twenty 
Lessons £5. ; Classes £1 1s. Quarterly. 
A. B., 101, Warwick-street, Eccleston-square, Pimlico. 


yy UsicaL SOTREES. Ladies and Gentle- 
. men desirous of joining an Amateur Musical Society in 
course of formation, are requested to apply at 101, Warwick- 
street, Eccleston-square, Pimlico, 











= "sy wT rT v. . . . 
K DUCATION.—A Widow Lady, residing in 
AA one of the finest counties in England, in the vicinity of a 
railway station, tifty miles from London, receives as BOARDERS 
SIX YOUNG LADIES, to be educated with her two daughters, 
under her immediate superintendence. References of the highest 
order.— Terms and other particulars may be had on application 
to Mrs, F. Lover, 6, Victoria-terrace, Bedford, 











NSURRECTION IN CHINA.—TEAS are 

advancing in Price, and from the disturbed state of the pro- 
ducing districts, the well-ascertained shortness of supply, and the 
increasing consumption, there is every probability of a consider- 
able rise. We have not at present altered our quotations, and 
are still selling 


The very Best Black Tea, at 4<. Ol. the pound, 


Giood sound Congou $4, (rd, - 
Finest Pekoe ditto $s. Sd. ma 
Fine Gunpowder 4a. Od, a 
Choice Coffee Is, Od, fs 
Finest Homeopathic Cocoa Ls. Od. 


ition of Cocoa, 





This is the most pleasant and nutritious prepa 

For the convenience of our numerous customers, we retail the 
finest West India and Refined Sugars at market prices. 

All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the value 
of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any part of 
England 

CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
‘Tea-merchants and Dealers, 
27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 

MINEA IS GETTING DEARER; this is 
J therefore the Time to Buy.—PHILLIPS and COMPANY 
are still SeuuinG at Oto Prices, although the market value of 
Tea has risen 3d. to 4d. per tb. and will be still higher, The 
Teas worth purchasing are 

The strong Congou Tea, at 3s, 4d. per Tb. 

The prime Souchong , at 3s. 6d, 3s. Sd., and 4s, 

The prime Gunpowder Tea, at 4s., 4s. Sd., and 5s, 

The best Pearl Gunpowder, at 5s, 4d. 

All who purchase at these prices will save money, as Teas are 

getting dearer, 

Prime Coffee, at 1s, and 1s. 2d. per Ib, The best Mocha, Is. 4d. 
per Ib. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other Goods sent carriage free, by our 
own vans and carts, if within eight miles; and ‘Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices sent Carriage free to any part of England, if to the value 
of 408, or upwards, by PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and 
Colonial Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, 

Phillips and Co.’s Price List of Ratsins, Curgants, IMprrtan 
Pius, Figs, Xc., is now ready, and is sent post free, on applica- 
tion. 


I AVIES'S YELLOW SOAP, 38s., 44s., 

#4s., and 52s., per 112 Ibs.; Mottled, 54s.; Brown Windsor, 
Is. and 1s. 9d. per packet; White Windsor, Is, 4d.; Plain Wind- 
sor, 9d.; Honey, 1s. 4d. Sperm Oil, 8s, per gallon; Argand or 
Vegetable, 4s. 6d.; French, 48. Sperm Candles, Is. and Is, Sd, 
per Ib.; Transparent Wax, Is. 10d.; Best Wax, 2s. 3d.; British, 
Is. 5d.; Botanic, 1ls.; Composite, Sd, 9d, 10d, and lO}d. 
Store Candles, 7d.; Moulds, 8d. for Cash, at M. P. DAVIES 
and SON'S Old-Established Warehouse, 63, St. Martin’s Lane, 
Charing Cross, 

MuUE WORKING TAILORS’ JOINT 
STOCK COMPANY 314, Oxford-street, near Hanover- 
square. Registered under 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 110. 

The above Company beg leave to call the attention of their 
customers and the public to the fact that they have lately made 
alterations in some of their arrangements and officers, in order 
that increased efficiency may be given to their business transac- 
tions, and greater satisfaction to their customers. The result of 
the experiment which they have now been engaged for three 
years in making, has proved the practicability of the principle of 
self-dependence on which they set out, relying for success on 
supplying good articles at a moderate price, in the fair way of 
erdinary business. 

JAMES CAMPBELL, Manager and Secretary. 


AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 
/ CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &. Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge that some unprincipled person or 
persons have for some time past been imposing on the Public, by 
selling to the trade and others a spurious article under the name 
of BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK, this is to give 
notice, that I am the Original and sole Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer of the said article, and do not employ any traveller, or 
authorize any person to represent themselves as coming from my 
establishment for the purpose of selling the said ink. This caution 
is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the public, 
and serious injury to myself, E. R. BOND, sole executrix and 
widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
London, 


— VEINS, &.— HUXLEY'S 

SURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e., 
are still recommended in all cases where a bandage would for- 
merly have been applied. They are light, durable, and more 
economical than any article yet produced. SPIRAL STOCK- 
INGS ata great reduction in price; Abdominal Belts on a new 
principle, weighing only four ounces. 

Particulars, Lists of Prices, and the articles forwarded by post, 
on application to HUXLEY and CO., 5, VerR-stregT, OxroRD- 
STREET. Hospitals supplied on favourable terms. 


IVE GUINEAS.—Mr.WM.H.HALSE, the 

Medical Galvanist, of 22, Brunswick-square, London, informs 

his friends that his FIVE GUINEA APPARATUSES are now 

ready.—Send two postage stamps for his Pamphlet on Medical 
Galvanism. 


FFNEETH.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 

Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of chemi- 
ceally-prepared WHITE INDIA RUBBER in the construction of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates.— Mr, EPHRAIM 
MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentist, 61, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Sole Inventor and Patentee. A new, original, and in- 
valuable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the most 
absolute perfection and success, of chemically-prepared WHITE 
INDIA RUBBER as a lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. 
The extraordinary results of this application may be briefly noted 
in a few of their most prominent features, as the following :—All 
sharp edges are avoided, no springs, wires, or fastenings are re- 
quired, a greatly increased freedom of suction is supplied, a 
natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit, perfected 
with the most unerring accuracy, is seeured, while from the soft- 
ness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by 
the absorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no 
agency on the chemically-prepared White India-rubber, and, as it 
is a non-conductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough 
comfort be imbibed and retained in tne mouth, all wnpleasant- 
ness of smell and taste being at the same time wholly provided 
against by the peculiar nature of 1ts preparation.—To be obtained 
only at 




































61, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON, 
22, Gay-street, Bath. 
34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 





ee 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE 
Pi The salutary properties «pecially belonging to the Ales of 
Messrs. Allsopp and Sons, have been indisputably vouched for by 
the following, amongst others, of the most eminent medical and 
scientific authorities of the day :— 


Baron Liebig. James R. W. Vose, MD. 
Professor Graham, F.R.S. Jolliffe Russell, Esq., Surgeon 
Professor Hofmann, Ph. D., | Christopher Hunter, Esq. Surg 
ERS. Thomas Davies, Esq. Surgeon, 
Professor Muspratt, F.R.S.E. Llewelyn Jones, M.D , 
Thomas Watson, M.D, Rawson Senior, Surgeon, &c. 
George Budd, M.D Win. Maclaren, Esq., Surgeon, 
Mirshall Hall, M.D, F.R.S. Thos. Macaulay, Esq., Surgeon, 
Benj. Travers, Esq., FBS. Edward C. Hiil, Esq., Surgeon, 
Wm. Ferguson, Esq., F.RLS. Wm. Gray, M.D. 
Geo. Robert Rowe, Esq, M.D. James Teevan, Esq., M_R.CS. 
Banticld Vivian, Esy., Surgeon. James Hayward, Esq., Chymist, 
James Hevgate, M.D., F.RLS. John Harrison, Surgeon. © 
Fredk. Leman, Esq., Surgeon, | Professor J. H. Pepper, F.CS, 
B. North Arnold, M.D. A.C., E. and L. 
Geo, Fabian Evans, M.D, 
Richard Formby, M.D. 
Jas. Petrie, M.D. The Sanitary Commissioners of 
David Macrorie, M.D. the Lancet, &e. 


Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER and EDWARD TWINING 
5} Pace Mave (late Harrington Parker), call the attention of the 
Public to the special recommendation of ALLSOPP’S PALE 
ALE by the high authorities above given, and beg to state that 
they undertake to supply Messrs. Allsopp’s Pale Ale (in which 
alone they deal) genuine as from the brewery, and in the finest 
possible condition, 








Thomas Inman, M.D, 
Sir Chas. Clarke. 


PRICES. 
Quarts, 8s. per doz. ; Pints, 5s. per doz. ; Half-pints, 3s. per doz. 


PARKER and TWINING, Beer Mercuants, (late Hargine- 
Ton Parwer,) 5}, Pann Mat, 





TINO the LOVERS of FISH.—25 real YAR- 

MOUTH BLOATERS, delivered in London for 2s., and 100 
sent to any part of town or country on receipt of 6s. by Post- 
oftice Order or otherwise, made payable to WILLIAM DEEKs, 
7, Bow-street, Covent-garden. Also tine Finnon Haddocks, 4s, 
5s., and 6s., per dozen; and 100 American Herrings for 7s., well 
adapted for presents to emigrants or residents in Anstralia, as 
they will keep for years. Also a barrel of real Colchester Native 
Oysters, for 5s. 6d. All orders immediately attended to, The 
trade supplied, 








ESSRS. FARRELL AND HIGGINS, 
NAVAL and MILITARY TAILORS, OUTFITTERS for 
INDIA and the COLONIES, 5, Princes-street, Hanover-square, 
F. and H. deem it unnecessary to adopt any of the modern 
systems of advertisement, They enjoy the patronage and sup- 
port of the most distinguished men of the day in social position, 
fortune, science, and literature ; and whilst their order-books can 
buast of the most illustrious of names, their unrivalled cut is 
eyually within the reach of the most limited in their means. 
Liveries from the highest to the plainest style executed on the 
shortest notice. 
The best Irish made Shirts, Six for 36s. ; Coloured, Six for 21s, 


I | EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, con- 
tains designs and prices of upwards of ONk Hunprep different 
Bedsteads ; also of every description of Bedding, Blankets, and 
Quilts. And their new Warerooms contain an extensive assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and 
Dimities, soas to render their Establishment complete for the 
general furnishing of Bed-rooms, 


HEAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham-court-road, 











VHE IMPERIAL COVERLETS.—The most 

elegant and useful articles ever yet used, as a covering for 

the bed, are the IMPERIAL COVERLETS, which combine 

GREAT WARMTH WITH EXTREME LIGHTNESS, No person study- 

ing health and comfort should be without them, and to invalids 
aud children they are especially valuable. 

“IT disapprove exceedingly of thick heavy quilts and counter- 
panes; they should always be avoided, especially by invalids, as 
they irritate delicate frames, and prevent sleep.”—Dr. GranaM’s 
“ Domestic Medicine,” page 192-729, 


May be had of W. H. BATSON and CO., 39, Mappox-strsFt, 
REGENT-STREET. 





ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-ITRONS. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to 
visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxford-street, 
(corner of Newman-street,) Nos. 1 and 2, Newman-street, and 
Perry’s-place. They are the largest in the world, and contain 
such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE- 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, £2 14s, to £5 10s.; ditto with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £5 10s, to £12 12s.; 
Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to £3 ; Steel 
Fenders from £2 15s, to £6; ditto with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £2 l5s. to £7 7s.; Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to £4 4s. 
Sylvester and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth 
plates. All which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced 
charges. 
First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; and 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for 
cash, 


ISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns. ‘Tin Dish Covers, 6s. the 
set of six; Block Tin, 12s, 3d. to 278. 2d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 32s. 3d. to 57s. 6d. the set; Britannia Metal, 
with or without silver-plated handles, 73s. to 110s. 6d. the set; 
Sheffield plated, £10 to £16 10s, the set; Block Tin Hot-water 
Imshes, with wells for gravy, 13s. to 19s.; Britannia Metal, 20s. 
to 72s.; Shetlield plated, full size, £9 10s 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely estes 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGERY (including 
cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, iron and brass 
bedsteads), so arranged and classitied that purchasers may easily 
and at once make their selections, 
Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street)’; Nos. 1&2, 
NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-PLACE, 
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1 siperior passenger accommodation, and already proved to be 
t fastest ocean steamers afloat, now run fre Marseilles to 
‘ ! n, Civita V hia, Naples, 1 Malta. de ting 
Marseilles mi the Sth and 30th of every m 20 from 
! to Nay Civita Vecchia, Lechorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, 
dey yg fr Malta on the Ist and 15th of every mont} 
i lars of fares, accommodation, &c., n l btained on 
tion at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, 
! m, where also by timely arrangement separate cabins for 
families or is rties may be secured, 
HARI INGE R, from Ens rland to Pert Phillip, 69 days, 
ARGO, tto ditto 64 davs, 
Ditto, from Port Phillip, home via the Horn, 64 days. 
Eh ‘AM to AUSTRALIA.—The GENERAL 
' SCREW ont seca tere gg oh ta oe 
of 2500 tons and 400-horse power, Captain Vine Hall 
leave Southan r MEL BOUT INE ind SYD 
Tuesday, the 10th iry, Is54 The Cabins possess 
every rt, are well ventil land fully fu irnis shee 1; two spa- 
. devot the | tainment of the 
Pp s. Rates, from £35 to £9), accor dima the accomino- 
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gaged of Fr t fre i pendent on 
f engagement. Rough go taken by special 
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Full information as to freight and } mer may be ob 
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Si INGS BANKS’ DEPOSITORS and 
\ ane are informed that the ROYAL INVEST- 
NP SOCLETY is allowing Depositors 4) to 5 percent. interest 
deposits, Which are all invested on real s¢ by this 
No partne liability. 
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The Right Hon. Lor: ith mas Pelham Clinton, 
The Hon R. EF _ ward, D.C.L 
us Wilsor 

Prosy : sine on antl 

23, Pall Mall. - BRIDGES, § retary. 

Dp ry ‘N K O F DE POS! T, 

7, St. Martin’s-place, Tr gar-square, London, 
Established May, 18 #4, 

_ Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of “this Institution, by which @ high rate of Interest may 
t i 1 fect Security. 

I Inter¢ uhle in Janrvary and Jvry, and for the 
lence of parties residing at i may be received at 
the Branch Off es, or paid throug intry Banke Without 
expens 
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‘OUTH AUSTRALIAN 
S COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 








The Court of Directors t Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 
* sight upon the Company's Ran k, at Adelaide. The ex- 
mge on sums above £10, is now at a premium or charge of 
eel Approved drafts on South Australia negoti 
Apply at the ¢ npany’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
‘onion WiLLTAS PURDY, Manazer 
Lond Deocer r, 1853 
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I V Shillings. Gentlemen d ‘ 
\ vest nanner in which they ean nade, ar ited to 
try FORD'S EUREKAS “The most unique, and the only 

fect-titting shirt mad -Observer, 
Country residents pur any provincial town are re- 

~ t tos serve on the fth i ane the stamp 

s Eureka Shirts, 38, Ps Itry,” (without which none ‘ 
, e Axrents are now 3 ot appointed in all towns. Terma, 





ded on application. —RICHARD FORD, 3s, Poultry, 
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YOLICITORS AND GENERAL 
Ss ASSURANCE SOCTETY, 
62, CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON, 
SUBSCRIBED CAP pian ONE MILLION, 


LIFE 





This Soret reacule foll gq Adrant 

The security of a Subseribed Capital of ONE MILLION, 

Exemption of the Assured from ¢ ability 

Promiu atfording partic ! antages to young | 

Participating and Non-Partic.pating Premiums, 

In the former, EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS of 
the Profits, are divided amongst the Assured TRIENNIALLY 
erther by way of addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of 
Pri im, at their oy 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profit in 
terest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other A t 


POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY, and INDISPUTAL L k, 


At the General Meeting, on the 31st of May last, A BONUS 
was declared of riv WO PER CENT } wm 1 the 
amount assured, Or the ra ft \ THIRTY & upwards of 
SIXTY yer cent. ont Prem * pa 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM 


ONLY has been paid. 
Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1556 
The Directors meet on Thurs days, at Two o'cloe 





lock inces 

may be effected by lying on any other day, betwe ' . 

of Ten and Four, e Office of the Society, where Prospectuses 
nd all ot r requ te im n can be obtair 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, etary, 


Money received on Deposit ; at Five per Cent 
Interest, payable half-yearly, on the lst of April 
and Ist of July. 

] OUSEHOLDERS' LIFE 


COMPANY, 


ASSURANCE 





15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London, 
Capital £250,000, 
TRUSTRES, 
The Right I T. Milner Gibson, M.P. 
J. Wallanke ¢ lers, Esq. 
William Bulkcly Glasse, Esq, QC. 
W im Ashte Esq. 
C1) sf I 
Richard Griffiths Welford, Esq. 
F. Db. Bu i Wel . Esq 
The fimds of the ¢ my being advanced upon freehold and 
ther I i ture, accompanied by an assurance on 
ile, Yield a tu f intere and afford a perfect se urity to 
its members. 
Prospectuses 1 information can be had on application to 


t. HODSON, Secretary. 





TINGTON 














Ay THY CLUB and METRO- 
~ TiAN ATH UM. Weekly Assemblies for 
‘ i L t re ] al i Entert intnuents 

! a Smoking, Drav s.—Library, Read 

ing, News Rooms, supplied w ul and ninety 

wi und prov Subseriy Two Guineas the 

Year; One Guinea th tialt ¥ r. Ladies half these rates. Pay- 
able on the Ist of any month. No PNTEAN PRI 


HENRY Y. BRAC 


Arundel 


TYE NATION AL 


3, 





PROVIDENT FREE- 












HOLD LAND SOCTETY «it , 172, New Oxford Street, 
London.—Shares, £50: Entrance Fee, Is. 6d.; Monthly Pay 
ment, Ss. per share,—h st on Cor pleted Shares ane ay 
ments in Advance, No Fines, No Extra Charges. Prospectus 
and Rules yratis 

DP. W. CLAYDEN, Secretary 
ONE HUNDRED RIGHTS OF CIIOICE! 
a OOne= IRVATIVE LANDSOCIETY. 

On Thursday, the 15th instant, in Fussmeams s-hall, after 
t routine busine f the Fifth Qui ly and First Annual 
Meeting has ! 1 dispos fat Three o'Clo scount Kane 
lawl ( the T Public Drawing for Rights of 
Choice on the ite ght for the Conservative Land Society, 
will take place. On this 1 One Hand $s mibers will be 
drawn, and Fifey will be added to the Order of Rights by S« r 
All uncompleted Sliares tak final Ni umbers, being 
placed in th Wheel t » Drawing, will partici- 
pate in the advantages th 8, Prospectases, Rules, 
and Plans of Estates, ices, 33, Norfolk-street, 


Strand, and to the Axe uts of Members in Town or € ountry, 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary, 
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Louden, 


London ; 


Aylott and Co., 
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THE NEW NOVELS SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 
NOW READY. ; eee F i 

rd This day is published, price 15a., Vol 0. of 

ee Ayr Pe TORY OF FUROP 

3 vl, yn THR HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

MAUD: A City Avroprocrarmy 4 


IT. 


Stem the Fall of Hapoleon to the Accession of Souis Sapolcon. 
EMILIEACARLE®, 
In 2 vole gmt Avo, Sa ' By STR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART. 


JOIN: or, is a Cousin in the FAND worth 
Pwo Counts 1x tae Busan? By EMILIE CARLEN, Author 








of “Woman's Life,” &e. CONTENTS OF TH!S VOLUME. 
it. Chap. 7.—Spaty anv Irary, Prom THe Prace or 1814 To THE RevoLuTion oF 1820. 
In 3 vols, post Svo, 12s. » 8 —Rvssta ann Poranp, prom THE Pracr or 1815 To THE AccEssION OF NICHOLAS, 1825. 
WALTER EVELYN; or, tre Lona Minority. » 9.—Francr, prom tue Coup pv’Erat or 1819 To THe Access1on or Royauist Ministry or 1821. 
“4 novel of singular merit; displaying great vigour of con- » 10.—Domestic History or ENGianp, From THE PasstnG oF THE CuRRENCY AcT oF 1819 To THE 

ception and extraordinary skill. Who does not recognise Deatn or Lorp Loyponperry, IN 1822. 

—" sth aig peer Pesto a Pog pe oa » 1L—EnGtanp, Frayer, AND Spaty, FROM THE AccESSION OF VILLELE, IN 1819, TO THE CONGRESS oP 

Sir Swivel Iashleigh, who does uot recognise Lord John VERONA, IN 1822. 

ae een tee a ad os hdres ge 12.—Coneress of Verons~—Frescw Invaston or Spaty—Deatu or Lovis XVIII. 


to whom bull-dogs and horsewhips render it imprudent to 
make more particular allusion.”—Moraing Dost, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOUD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


IV. —— 


In 2 vols. post Sva, 88, = -—- = = es = 


MARGARET; or, Presupice at Hower anp a ee P ase 
Ale Series of American Arterature, 


tts Victims, 

“How powerfally the story is told, how boldly and skilfully - 
the characters are drawn, how trne its moral, and how severe 
ite satire, no adequate conception can be formed, except by 
reading it. Morning Post, 


Each Complete in One Volume, Post Octavo, Five Shillings, Cloth. 
In post Svo, 10s, 6d. 


CHRISTIE semper JACOB ABBOTT’S POPULAR WORKS. 
UISTIE JOHNSTONE. y CrARLEs 
geoph, Magee om ariel life) in D E W E Y’ S T H E O L O G I C A L W O R K S. 


*Christie’ hardly, if at all, inferior to similar scenes in Sir 


ee CHANNING’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 


¥ 
CIFARLES READE, 


PERIODICALS FOR DECEMBER, C H A N N ] N a S L ] T E RA R Y WwW O R K S. 


1. 
| LACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE. 7 
No, OCCCLVIIL, for December, 1953, Price 2s, 6d, LONDON AND GLASGOW: RICHARD GRIFFIN AND CO. 


CONTEN "3, 
National Gallery. --— a eS eee 














A Letter from the Boulevards, ; 
The Nareoties we Indulge in.—Part IT, 


A Few more Words on University Reform. SUPPLIED ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Rapping the Question. . F 

Rent and ldeal oanty. In course of Publication, in Imperial Octavo, Illustrated by nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood. 
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